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ROBERT OWEN, ST. SIMON, AND 
~- FOURTER: 

The recent visit of the distinguished 
philanthropist, Robert Owen, to this coun- 
try, in connexion with the lectures, which 
he has delivered in some of our principal 
cities, has revived the public curiosity and 
interest, in regard to him, to a very con- 
siderable extent, and we hope, may be the 
means of still further arousing attention to 
the necessity of a new organization of the 
social state. Although we greatly differ 
from Mr. Owen, in the speculative doc- 
trine of which he has been the zealous ad- 


woeete, co wall_os-inx the pravticel—meee 
ures with which his name is identified, we 
cherish towards him a sentiment of pro- 
found respect and lively gratitude, for his 
unwearied devotion to the cause of hu- 
manity, his life-long labors for the im- 
provement and elevation of man, his fear- 
less exposure of the evils of society, and 
his unfaltering and disinterested efforts for 
their mitigation and cure. We have re- 
cently had the privilege of forming a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Owen during 
a short visit of his at Brook Farm; nor 
was the esteem which we have long cher- 
ished for his character, as an advocate of 
social progress, at all diminished by the 
recognition of his admirable and attractive 
qualities asa man. Mr. Owen is an en- 
thusiast in the high and true sense of that 
abused term; he is under the influence of 
a sublime sense of justice and truth, which 
raises him above all selfish considerations, 
giving him no rest day nor night, urging 
him over oceans and mountains, inspiring 
him with a patient zeal for the advance- 
ment of the race and cheering him, in the 
midst of obloquy, discouragement, and toil, 
with lofty visions of the future glory and 
blessedness of man on earth. His heart 
is filled with a meek charity, as beautiful 
as itis uncommon. 
able to call forth a particle of bitterness in 
his nature. His faith in the destiny of 
man seems to have quenched every emotion 
but those of the most expansive and be- 
nignant character. 


—— 


He has arrived ata 











very advanced age, but with, no diminu- 
tion of his best faculties; his manners 
have all the simplicity of childhood; a 
gracious courtesy presides over every act; 
he seems alive to all agreeable impres- 
sions ; and his conversation, marked by a 





—— - a 
which is notorious for its seeptieal philo- 
sophy, religion has been made the funda- 
mental] basis of progressive combination ! 
This, we think, may be partially ac- 
counted for in the following manner : — 
In England, the conservative party, 
who think they have most to lose and 





rare frankness, and freedoin from affecta- 
tion, proceeding from the rich and deep | 
experience of a most active life, 
tinged with the mild enthusiasm which | 


| 


| 
and | 


hovers over his mind perpetually, cannot 
be listened to, 
charm. 


irresistible 
We parted from Mr. Owen, with 

4 
the feeling that we had been in the pres- 


ence of the veteran, who many years ago, 
took his post on what seemed the forlorn 


without an 





hope of humanity, but who will alwaye 


live in the remembrance of a grateful pos- 
terity, as one of the illustrious pioneers in 
the work of social regeneration, whom ev- 
ery new age will crown with fresh honor. 
The position of Mr. Owen in relation to 
tte two great reformers, named at the 
head of this article, is happily described in 
the following remarks on the subject, from 
the pen of Mr. Doherty, of London, the 
leading representative of the Associative 
school in England. It will be seen from 
the subjoined article, that Mr. Owen and 
Fourier, although both the advocates of 
an organic social reform, are separated by 
several important lines of distinction.—- 
Especially, the religious sentiment is re- 
cognized by Fourier ; the Universality of 
Divine Providence is an integral element 
of his system; and the Deity, with him, 


least to gain by any radical change in 
society, are intimately connected with the 
Church of England and other sectarian 
establishments, as they are now constitu- 
ted in society ; and whenever any social 
innovation of a serious nature is p d, 
they immediately take alarm, gata 
deavour to enlist the sympathies of the 
public by appealing to their religious sus- 
ceptibility, and raising the ery of the 
** church in danger.’’ This stratagem is 
not now, few hicte~y y---—- " ) ORE,» SPaemaey 
always been resorted to in similar cases ; 
and thie blind opposition and false alarm 
on the part of what may be deemed the 
conservative instincts of society, has, we 
believe, generally given a sceptical bias 
to those progressive instincts whose nataral 
mission upon earth is to improve society. 
Nothing Jess than this determined perse- 
cution on the part of privileged conserva- 
tism, could, we feel assured, give a scep- 
tical bias to the minds of those naturally 
religious and enthusiastic individuals who 
are born with the mission to improve 
mankind. 

It is an apparent anomaly in natare, for 
a man of genius, having a truly progres- 
sive instinet, to be an irrefigious man ; 
and nothing, we repeat, less than a sys- 


tem of unwarrantable persecution under 


‘the mask of Christianity could foree a 
benevolent man into open rebellion against 
religion. A 

The mind of Mr. Owen has been divert- 
ed from the principles of religion by be~ 
ing placed in opposition to those who 
have persecuted him in the name_of Chris- 








the centre, the end and the cause of all 


in his zeal against churches arid priest- 


harmonic movement; while Mr. Owen, | 


itianity ; and now it would seem that he 
ihas quite confounded religion itvelf with 
that systern of persecution which is prac- 
tised by pseudo-Christians. 





hoods, fails to perceive the religious na- 
ture of man, and regards all religion as 
delusion and superstition. 


The three leading names in the social 
sphere of innovation which marks the 





No hostility has been | 


present century, are, Fourier, Sr. Si- 
MON, and Owen : and one of the most re- 
markable facts in these new doctrines is, 
that, in England, a country famed for ree 
|ligious contreversy and Christian faith, 
the doctrines of associative progress have 
been connected with, and even based upon 
downright skepticism; while in France, 


A similar cause produced a similar ef- 
‘fect on the minds of Voltaire and the 
|French philosophers of the last century. 
| Their minds were completely diverted 
from religion by the intelerable’ persecu- 
| tion practised under its name, until cordial 
hatred generated mental scepticism ; and 
ihe soul at last was sunk in the darkness 
of sophism, never, in this world, to rise 
again and expand in that ineffable enthu- 
siasm peculiar to real religion. 

The French infidels, however, of the 
last century effected their dreadful object 
of destruction : aud whatever may be the 
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extent of evil which accompanied that rev- 
elution, it must be admitted that there is 
little or no persecution practised’ now un- 
der the mask of religion in France; and 
to this one fact alone we may in a great 
measure'attribute the religous character of 
associative dottrines. on the Continent ; 
for the mventive genius of medern inno- 
vation being there freely allowed to follow 
its own inspirations, and having had prac- 
tical experience of the horrible effects of 
negative amd destructive doctrines, has 
been necessarily confirmed in its naturally 
religious. bias through the whole sphere 
of philosophic speculation. 

. Simon,’ it is true, was much less 
impressed with the real principles of re 
ligion than Fourier, but he did not, like 
Owen, reject Christianity altogether. He 
contented himself by trying to re-establish 
a sort of absolute theocracy or politico- 
seligious-eatholicity, not unlike that which 
‘is now advocated in. England by Doctor 
Pusey and his followers. 

The system of St. Simon, however, 
has now ceased to have any notable influ- 
ence on the minds of thinking men in 
France, while the truly religious views of 
Fourier are daily gaining ground’ in all 
sects, classes, and parties. ‘Tlie only 
thing which may be said to retard their 
progress amongst the illiterate and un- 
thinking multitude, is their scientific ab- 
struseness, and perhaps, too, the strange- 
ness of some of the mere conjectural ideas 
of Fourier, which are not universally 
adopted by his partisans. 
tails, are not necessary to a general un- 


derstanding of associative principles ; and 
ain Conjeullrar wicas nave imore Of & pros- 


pective than of an immediate interest - 
but people who are desirous of eavilling 
at things which they do not care to un- 
derstand, are sure to carp at those ideas 
which appear most strange, without con- 
sidering whether the practical part of a 
system be or be not affected by certain 
speculative notions with which it is con- 
nected. 

But, returning to the fact of Religion 
being the basis of progressive theories in 
F’rance, and Scepticism being the princi- 
pal feature of innovation in England, we 
may further remark that the internal char- 
acter of these doctrines has been respec- 
tively stamped by the very different influ- 
ernee of external circumstanees in each 
country,as well as by the intrinsic diffe- 
rences of mind in those whe introduced 
them. 

In England, a very considerable portien 
of Mr. Owen's time has probably been 


Scientific de-|. 





absorbed in analyzing sectarian. dogmas, 
and endeavouring to refute them eollec- 
tively by sophistical argumentation against 
Christianity itself, and all doctrines of 
religious faith ‘The consequence has been 
a very superficial view of organic princi- 
ples, and a defective system of social re- 
form; for inour view Mr, Owen’s works 
betray an almost total ignorance of the 
practical details of attractive industry, 





distributive eguity, and passional harmony. 
This result we believe to. be the natural 
effect of sceptical opinions, and the time | 
lost in trying to substantiate those opinions | 
by the strainings of mental ingenuity. 
Mr. Owen talks a great deal about’! 
“ Fourier,s system being based on éhur-| 


plans and principles, without reserve or 
partiality. For Mr. Owen personally we 
have the most profound respect, but his 
doctrines do appear to us both faulty and 
impraeticable ; and though we can appre- 
ciatethe efforts and intentions of liberal- 
minded men, we deem it not the less our 
duty to discuss progressive principles in all 
their bearings, and more particularly those 
which are held forth as being practically 
and thecretically superior to all others. 
We shall do Mr. Owen the justice, then, 


of expressing our opinions freely on those 
parts OF Nis “syste whivht eppoar toa he 


either erromeous or incomplete; and we 
shall be very happy to see either him or 
his followers act similarly with respect to 
Fourier’s principles, when they know 
them. 

In the first place, Mr. Owen often speaks 
of his science of human nature, but he has 
no where fully: explained that science-;— 
for what he has put forth en the subject is 
shallow beyond eonception, when eom- 
pared to the real science of the passions 
discovered by Fourier, and explained in 
his works; though: it is but just to say 
that Mr. Owen’s science ef human nature 
is not so absolutely incerrect as it is frag- 
mentary and incomplete. His views con- 
cerning property are, we think, in absolute 
contradiction with the natural laws of va- 
riety and distributive equity ; and as for 
his method of rendering industry attractive, 
it is far from being either clear or satisfac- 
tory. 

These assertions may appear sweeping 
and unfounded, but our whole time is 


pledged to substantiate them by explain- 
ing the real principles OF DSociar Svicuce 


in all their practical details. For the 


present we shall confine ourselves to thes 


contrast between Socialism in England 
and Social Science in France, and the in- 
fluence of external circumstances in pro- 
ducing these different results, 

In France, Fourier had before him the 
dreadful effeets of mere negative specula- 
tion and destructive doctrines. W.hen yet 
but a very young man, he was inthe most 
imminent danger of being sacrificed to 
revolutionary fury and sceptical anarchy. 
These external circumstances naturally 
led him to speculate on the influence of 
oppesite doctrines ; and, as all the horrors 
he saw in practical life were the natural 
fruits of Negative Philosophy, he lost 
very little time in reading sceptical soph- 
istry, but devoted his ume principally <o 
the acquisition of positive science, and the 
discovery of those laws which regulate the 
harmony of Nature. 

As eatly as the year 1799 he discovered 
the grand secret of universal movement 
and social progress, and during twenty 
years he devoted himself entirely to the 
completion of his discovery, in all its de- 
tails and ramifications. In 1808 he pub- 
lished a general outline of his discovery, 
which shows that he was then in posses- 
sion of the whole seeret ; and his whole 


life has been since devoted to the same | 


subject. 

Mr. Owen, on the contrary, has only 
very lately discovered what he deems his 
most perfect plans. We have heard him 
state very lately that he completed his first 
cottage plan, after having had twenty 
years’ experience ; his next degree of as- 


1808, contains infinitely more science on 
the principles of human nature and the de- 
tails of social science, in every degree of 
combination, than all the books and plans. 
published by Mr. Owen up to the present. 
time, notwithstanding his forty years’ ex- 
perience. 

It is not only in doctrinal points, then,. 
that we deem Socialism defective, but in 
praetical science also; and thence it is we 
solicit public inquiry and impartial exami-- 
nation, particularly on the part) of those: 
who fee] directly interested in the success. 
of domestic aud industrial association.— 


igo can be no danger in entering into» 
this inquiry, for mdividual opinions wilk 


never be able to injure general truths, and. 
if Mr. Owen’s views be really practicable, 
his partisans can defy criticism by practi- 
cal operations ; but if perchance they find 
their theory incompatible with practice, 
both they and the public wil] know that 
social science itself will not be held re-- 
sponsible for any such failures. 

We have no desire to discourage those 
who are sanguine in their hopes and sin- 
cere in their convictions, but we are cer- 
tainly very desirous of seeing those doc- 
trines of religious unity, and those prin- 
ciples of scientific combination, understood 
and adopted, which we deem absolutely 
essential to success in practical operations. 

We are convinced, moreover, that noth- 
ing short of a genuine spirit of religous 
faith in connexion with correct -principles 
of science, can generate that intense de- 
gree of enthusiasm which is necessary to 
the general conversion of the masses to 


the principles and practice of the new. 
duvuines Or peace and hepprareos. 


CaTHOLIcITY is a necessary principle of 
social. progress : not the antiquated theo~ 
cratic Catholicism of Rome, nor the new- 
fangled Vheocracy of Oxford, but that true 
spirit of Universality which harmonizes. 
I'ree-will and Necessity, Equity and Au- 
thority, Religion and Liberty. 

Any theory of progress. which does not 
fully admit these principles, must be more: 
or less defective. According to our judg- 
ment, Fourier’s science of associative 
equity and progressive inequality, based 
upon the doctrines of Christianity, is the 
most perfect of all modern theories. 

Mr. Owen may disavow many of the 
notions attributed to him, but his own the- 
ory would certainly lead us to anticipate 
an unsatisfactory result in practice. He 
has, however, notwithstanding the errors 
of his theury, the indisputable merit of 
having ronsed publie attention to the over- 
whelming influence of external circumstan- 
_ces: and though the organization of soci- 
ety is not, in itself alone, the positive prin- 
ciple of progress, still it is the necessary 
basis of improvement. Itis the mould or 
containing form, or negative principle, per- 
mitting a development of social refine- 
ment, corresponding to itself in all its 
excellence. 

With the present constitution of socie- 
ty, or mould of organization, it is impessi- 
ble to develope the physical, the moral, 
the mental, and the religious faculties of 
youth. In the mills and workshops of 
eur large cities and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, the great majority of children are 
physically deformed, morally depraved, 
‘mentally bewildered, and lost to all re- 











teen wnaginary passions,” and his ‘* whole sociative eom/ination, ten years later ; and | ligious discipline ; nor is it possible for 
theory being fanciful and impracticable,’’| the plan he has recently produced, after the present constitution of society to 


and therefore he will excuse us if we) 
take tht liberty of contrasting Fourier’s 


an additional experience of ten vears. 
‘Now we do not hesitate to affirm that 


/mould a better character for the labering 
‘millions, either in the rural or the urban 


§ - ’ ° . - 9 ° : “y * Me or Ff . 
‘* fanciful theory *’ with his (Mr. Owen’s) the single volume published by Fourier in | cireumscriptions. 
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BROOK FARM PHALANX. 

In presenting the Brook Farm Phalanx 
to the attention of the public, we should 
do injustice to ourselves, as well as to the 
cause to which we are devoted, did we 
omit to acknowledge the aid of various 
kinds that, during the past year, we have 
received from several quarters. Although 
we are aware that those through whom it 
has been rendered, have been prompted 
by other than merely personal considera- 
tions, we presume that the enviable sat 
isfaction which they must experience from 
an action done for the benefit of all man- 
kind, will not be diminished by the ex- 
pression of our individual friendship and 
obligation. They will understand that 
assistance to a great and difficult undertak- 
ing, excites in those who are engaged in it 
a profounder and more permanent feeling, 
than any favors that could in any case be 
shown themselves, and will, we trust, ac- 
cept this declaration of it, as neither un- 
timely nor improper, 

At the last session of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, our Association was in- 
corporated under the name which it now 
assumes, with the right to hold real estate 
to the amount of one hundred thousand 
dollars. ‘This confers upon us all the usual 
powers and privileges of chartered com- 
panies. We_ have introduced several 
branches of profitable industry, and estab- 
lished, a market for their products ; and 
finally, in the Constitution which follows, 
we have applied the principles of social 
justice to the distribution of profits in such 
a manner, that the best results are to be 
expected. Nothing is now necessary to 
the greatest possible measure of success, 
but capital to furnish sufficient means 
to enable us to develope every depart- 
ment to advantage. ‘This capital we 
can now apply profitably and without 
danger of loss. We are well aware that 
there must be risk in investing money in 
an infant association as well as in any oth- 
er untried business, but with the labors of 
nearly four years we have arrived at a 
point where this risk hardly exists. Not 
that we have surmounted all the diffieul- 
ties of tle enterprise; these are still suffi- 
ciently abundant. But we have, though 
by no means with ease, laid the founda- 
tion, and now stand ready to do our part 
in rearing a superstructure, which will ap- 
proach more nearly to the ideal of human 
society than any that has yet existed; a 
society which will establish justice be- 
tween all interests and all men ; which will 
guaranty Education, the Right to Labor, 
and the rights of property to all, and which, 
by actual demonstration ofa state of things 
every way better and more advantageous, 
will put an end-to the great evils which 
at present burden even the most fortunate 
classes. What we have already been able 
to accomplish, ought to give weight to our 


words. We speak net from abstract con- 
viction, but from experience; not as mere 
enthusiasts, but as men of practical com- 
mon sense, holding in our hands the means 
of escape from the present condition of so- 
ciety, and from that still more frightful 
state to which in all civilized countries it 
is hurrying. 

Accordingly, we calmly and earnestly 
invite the aid of those who perceive. how‘ 
little security existing institutions offer 
against the growth of Commercial Feudal- 
ism on the one hand, and Pauperism on the 
other,—of those whose sympathies are 
with the unfortunate and uneducated mass- 
es, af those who long for the establishment 
of more true and genial conditions of life, 
as well as of those who are made restiess 
and fiery-souled by the universal necessi- 
ties of Reform. 

But by that increasing number, whose 
most ardent desire is to see the experiment 
of Association fairly tried, we are confi- 
dent that the appeal we now make will 
not be. received without the most generous 
response in their power. As far as their 
means and their utmpst exertions can go, 
they will not suffer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity fer the realization of their fondest 
nopes to pass unimproved. Nor do we 
call upon Americans alone, but upon all 
persans of whatever natian ta whom. the 
doctrines of Universal Unity have revealed 
the Destiny of Man. Especially to those 
noble men, who in Europe have so leng 
and. so, faithfully labored for the diffusion 
and propagation of these doctrines, we ad- 
dress, what to them will be an oceasion 
of the highest joy, an appeal for fraternal 
co-operation in behalf of their Malization. 
We announce to them the dawning of that 
day for which they have so hopefully and 
so bravely waited,— the up-springing of 
those seeds that they and their compeers 
have sown. ‘To them it will seem no ex- 
aggeration to say, that we, their younger 
brethren, invite their assistance in a move- 
ment, which, however humble it may su- 
perficially appear, is the grandest, both in 
its essential character and its consequences 
that can now be proposed to man;—a 
‘movement whose purpose is the Elevation 
of Humanity to its integral rights, and 
whose results will be the establishineut of 
happiness and peace amongst the nations 
of the earth. 

By order of the Central Council, 
Georce Ripiey, President. 


West Roxbury, May 20, 1845. 


CONSTITUTION. 
PREAMBLE. 

In order more effectually to promote 
the great purposes of human culture; to 
establish the external relations of life on 
a basis of wisdom and purity; to apply 





the principles of justice and love to our 


social organization in accordance with the 
laws of Divine Providenee; to substitute 
a system of brotherly co-operation for one 
of selfish competition; to secure to our 
children and these who may be entrusted 
to our care, the benefits of the highest 
physical, intellectual, and moral educa- 
tion, which in the progress of knowledge 
the resources at our command will per- 
mit, to institute an attractive, efficient, 
and productive system of Industry; te 
prevent the exercise of worldly anxiety, 
by the competent supply of our necessary 
wants ; to diminish the desire of excess- 
ive accumulation, by making the acquisi- 
tion of individual property subservient to 
upright and disinterested uses ; to guaran- 
tee to each other forever the means of 
physical support and of spiritual progress ; 
and thus to impart a greater freedom, 
simplicity, truthfulness, refinement and 
moral dignity to our mode of life ;—We 
the undersigned do unite in a voluntary 
Association, and adopt and ordain the fol- 
lowing articles of agreement, to wit; — 


Articie I, 


Name and Purpose. 
Sec. 1. The name of this Associa- 
tion shall be the Brook Farm Phalanx. 
Sec. 2. Its purpose shall be the or- 


ganization and puwreuit of Taduwe-y te ew 
| following departments viz: Domestic Ser- 
vices, Agriculture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Education, the study and applica- 
tion of the Sciences, and the study and 
application of the Fine Arts; in accord- 
ance with the system of Association and 
the laws of Universal Unity as discovered 
by Cuarues Fourier. 


Arricie II. 


Government. 

Sec. 1. The Government of the Pha- 
lanx shall be vested in a General Council, 
which shall consist of four branches, viz., 
first, a Council of Industry, composed of 
five members ; second, a Council of Fi- 
nanee, composed of four members ; third, 
a Council of Science, composed of three 
members; and fourth, a President, who 
together with the Chairman of each of the 
foregoing Councils, shall constitute a 
Central Couneil. 

See. 2. The Council of Industry 
shall be appointed by the chiefs of the 
several Series devoted to Manual Indus- 
try, and its members or any of them may 
be superseded at any time by the appoint- 
ment of others in their place. 

See. 3. The Council of Finance shall 
he appointed by the Stockholders. TEy- 


ery Stockholder shall be entitled to one 
vote for every twenty dollars held by him 
up to one hundred dollars; to one vote 
for every additional one hundred dollars 
up to five hundred dollars, and to one vote 
i for every additional five hundred dollars. 
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Sec. 4. The Council of Finance shall 
be elected annually on the first Wednes- 
day in January ; and any member of this 
Council may be superseded at a special 
meeting of the Stockholders, called by 
the Central Council, with the concur- 
rence of the other two Councils. 

See. 5. The Council of Science shall 
be appointed by the chiefs of the several 
Educational, Literary, and Scientific Se- 
ries; and its members or any of them, 
may be superseded at any time, by the 
appointment of others in their place. 

Sec. 6. The President shall be ap- 
pointed by the coneurrent vote of the 
Councils of Industry, Finance, and Sci- 
ence ; and may be superseded at any time 
by the appointment of another in his place. 

See. 7. No person shall be 1 member 
of more than one branch of the General 
Council, and every member thereof shall 
be a resident member of the Phalanx. 

Sec. 8. The Council of Industry shall 
choose one of their number as their Chair- 
man, who shall be chief director in that 
department ; and said Council shall have 
the general superintendence of Manual In- 
dustry and all matters pertaining thereto. 

Sec. 9. The Council of Finance shall 
choose one of their number as their Chair- 
man ; and said Council shall have the gen- 
evel ouporintendoence af Commerce, Ex 
ehange and Accounts, and all matters 
pertaming to the Financial Affairs of the 
Phalanx. 

Sec. 10. The Council of Science 
shall choose one of their number as their 
Chairman; and said Council shall have 
the superintendence of the theoretical or- 
ganization of the Phalanx, and the mode 
of arrangement of the Groups and Series, 
and generally, of matters of Edueation, 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, and all 
matters pertaining thereto. 

Sec. Il. The President shall be 
Chairman of the Central Council; and 
the duty of said Council shall be to re- 
commend and suggest such measures, 
regulations, and industrial operations, as 
will, in their opinion, promote the interests 
of the Phalanx ; and to see that the ordi- 
nances, rules and laws of the Phalanx 
are duly executed and observed ; and for 
this purpose, they may appoint such depu- 
ties and agents as in their opinion cireum- 
stances may require. They shall have 
the finat determination of all questions of 
jurisdiction, and all other disputes and 
controversies that may arise between the 
different branches of the General Council. 
They may also appoint officers to fill any 
vacant offices in the Phalanx, which ap- 
pointment shall be valid until two of the 
other Councils shall dissent therefrom, or 


until the body vested with the appointing | 


power shall exercise the same. 
See. 12. 


pendent in its own department, but any of 





its proceedings may be set aside and an- 
nulled by the concurrent dissent of the 
other three branches of the General 
Council; matters pertaining in nearly an 
equal degree to two of said departments 
shall be acted on in joint meeting of 
the two corresponding Councils; and 
all matters pertaining to the three depart- 
ments, shall be acted on in joint meeting 
of the General Council. 


See 18 The eoneurrence of the 
General Council shall be understood to 


signify the assent of at least three 


branches thereof, acting independently ; 


and the concurrence of each Council shall 
be understood to signify the assent of the 
majority of the acting members thereof. 

Sec. 14 There shall be an Advisory 
Council called the Areopagus, consisting 
of the General Council, of the Chiefs of 
the several Groups and Series, who are 
members of the Phalanx, of Stockhold- 
ers to the amount of one thousand dollars, 
and upwards, of all members of the Pha- 
lanx over the age of forty-five, who have 
resided on the domain at least two years, 
and of such other persons as may be elect- 
ed by this Council on account of superior 
merit, wisdom or devotion to the interests 
of Association, provided that no person 
shall vote in this Council who is not a res- 
ident merabor of tho Pheolems.....The Clon 
eral Council may at any time call meet- 
ings of this Council, at which meetings 
the President shall preside. 

See. 15. The General Council shall 
nominate a Council of Arbiters, consist- 
ing of seven persons, the majority of 
whom shall be women; and said nomina- 
tion shallbe confirmed by the Areopagus. 
To this Council individuals and depart- 
ments shall bring all complaints, charges, 
and grievances, not provided for in the 
1ith Section of this Article. They shall 
also take cognizance of all matters rela- 
ting to morals and manners, and they may 
refer to the General Council all cases 
wherein their decision is not complied 
with. The members of this Council, or any 
of them, may be superseded at any time, by 
the appomtment of others in their place. 

See. 16. The General Council shall 
have power to make such ordinances and 
rules as may be necessary to carry into 
effect any of the provisions of this Consti- 
tution. 

See. 17. All certificates of Stock, 
notes of hand, bonds, deeds, and other 
written instruments issued by the Pha- 
lanx, shall be signed by the President and 
the Chairman of the Council of Finance. 


Articie II. 

Capital Stock. 
Sec. 1. The real and personal estate | 
of the Phalanx shall be held in joint stock | 


dollars each. 





See. 2. The Capital Stock of the 
Phalanx shall be divided into three class- 
es, namely; First, Loan Stock, or that 
which receives a fixed interest of five per 
cent. per annum; Second, Partnership 
Stock, or that whose dividend depends 
upon the general product of the Phalanx ; 
Third, Labor Stoek, or that which repre~ 
sents the Dividend to Labor. 

See. 3. The amount of Labor Stock 
shall never exceed one eighth of the 


amount of the Partnership Stock ; and in 
case the Dividend to Labor should at any 


time cause such excess, an amount equal 
to such excess shall be transferred to the 
Partnership Stock from the Labor Stock 
of the oldest date. 

Sec. 4. The amount of Partnership 
and Labor Stock for each financial year 
shall be determined at the commencement 
of such year. All capital invested after 
the commeneement of the financial year,, 
though intended to take risk as Partner- 
ship Stock, shall be considered and draw 
interest as Loan Stock for the remainder 
of sueh year, and not share in the Divi- 
dend to Partnership Steck until the next 
financial year. 

Sec. 5. Labor Stock shall in no case 
be issued, except to the individual by 
whom the labor has been performed ; nor 
shall it he held hy any person wha is not 
a resident member of the Phalanx; and 
in failure of these conditions, it shall be- 
come Partnership Stock. 

See. 6. Interest on Loan Stock, and 
Dividends to Partnership Stoek and Labor 
Stock, may at the option of the Council 
of Finance, be paid in Stock Certificates, 
of the class to which the sum belongs, on 
which the said Interest or Dividends ac- 
crue; provided that each stockholder 
may draw on the funds of the Phalanx 
for the amount of interest or dividends 
due at and after the third annual settle- 
ment from the time of investment. 

Sec. 7. No Stock shall be transferred 
without the consent of the Council of Fi- 
nance; and every transfer shall be en- 
tered on the books of the Phalanx. Alk 
Stock shall be liable for any debts due 
from its holder to the Phalanx. 

Sec. 8. The holders of the Loan 
Stock shall have no elaim on any profits 
accruing to the Phalanx, for the use 
of their Capital invested in its Stock, ex- 
cept five per cent interest on the amount 
of Stock held by them, payable in the 
manner diseribed in Section 6. And ne 
holder of Loan Stock shall be liable to 
any assessment whatever on the shares 


held by him. 


Arricte IV. 


Guarantees. 


See. 1. The Phalanx shall provide 


Hach Council shall be inde- , proprietorship, in shares of one hundred} such employment for all its members as 


shall be suited to their capacities, habits, 
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and tastes, and each member shall select 


whether corporal or mental, as shall be the internal government of the Group, 


deemed best adapted to his own endow- , and for the distribution to its members of 


| ; ' 
other officers, and to establish such rules | 
and perform such operations of Industry, | and regulations as may be necessary for | 


ments and the benefit of the Phalanx. ‘such Dividends as it may receive. 


Sec. 2. All members of the Phalanx 
engaging for the regular time in its occu- | 
pations, shall be guaranteed an advance of 
the means of a comfortable subsistence, 
not exceeding a certain fixed amount, to 
be determined annually by the General 
Council; and no charge shall be made to 
such members for support during inability 
to labor, from sickness or old age, or for 





- Sec. 4. The Chiefs and other officers 
of each Series shall be elected by the 
Chiefs of the several Groups thereof, and 
all officers, both of Groups and Series, 


may be superseded at any time by the| 


appointment of others in their place. 

Sec. o. 
classify all Labor according to its Neces- 
sity, Usefulness, or Attractiveness, and 


The General Council shall | 


person, not over one hundred, by twelve ; 
|all additional amounts net over two han- 
dred and fifty, by eight; all additional 
amounts not over five hundred, by six. 
And each holder of Labor Stock shall 
share in the Dividend, in the proportion 
| which the product of the amount of his 
| Stock multiplied as above, bears to the 
pee of all the products thus obtained. 
| When the holder of Labor Stock shall 
own more than twe hundred and fifty 
dollars of any Stock, the multiplier of his 
first twenty-five shall be reduced to twelve ; 
pomest he shall own more than five hun- 








medical or nursing attendance, provided | with reference to its tendency to the pro-| dred, the multiplier of his first one hun- 


that if they shall have the means of pay- | 
ing such charge, from Dividends, Stock | 


shall be liable therefor. But no charge | 
shall be made to any member for Educa- 
tion, use of Library, Public Rooms, or | 
Baths. 
Sec. 3. 
not receiving dividends sufficient therefor | 


motion of Social Harmony; and this | 


| classification may be varied from time to 


- P- - 
in the Phalanx, or other property, they | time soas to prevent an excess of laborers 


in any branch of industry, and to secure 
the performance of all such labors as the 
Phalanx may require. 


Sec. 6. Any Group or individual, 


‘the General Council, shall abandon or 


dred shall be reduced to eight; and when 
his stock of any kind shall exceed one 
thousand, the multiplier of all his Labor 
Stock shall be six. 

Sec. 4. The two thirds allotted to 
Labor, shall be distributed so that labor 
of the class of Necessity, shall receive 





The subsistence of children | who, without being duly authorized by |the highest Dividend, Labor of the class 


| of Usefulness shall receivea medium Div- 


shail be charged to their parents or guar- | neglect the performance of any function, | idend, and Labor of the class of Attract- 


dians, at each annual settlement, but 80 | 
far as said parents or guardians shall not | 
have the means of paying such charges, 
they shall not be liable therefor. 

Sec. 4. Members of families received 
into the Phalanx en account of each others’ 
claims for admission, shall be mutually 
liable for any balances against them on 
settlement. 

Sec. 4. All articles advanced under 
the foregoing guarantees shall be charged 
at cost, as nearly as the same can be as- 
certained. 

Sec. 5. After the Dividends of any 
minor shall have repaid all sums’ which 
the Phalanx may have advanced to such | 
minor during his infancy and youth, which 
repayment shall be made to the parents 
or guardians of such minor, in case said | 
parents or guardians shall have refunded 
to the Phalanx any sums so advanced, all 
credits to said minor, as Dividends of | 
Labor or Stock, shall be held in trust for 
said minor until he shall attain his legal 
majority. 





Articie V. 
Organization of Labor. | 

See. 1. The Labor of the Phalanx | 
shall be arranged in Groups and Series, 
as far as practicable, according to the 
system of Charles Fourier. 

Sec. 2. The Central Council shall, 
from time to time, establish such Groups | 
and Series as may be considered necessary 
for the efficient, orderly, and successful 
prosecution of the business of the Pha- 
Yanx ; and any Group or Series which in | 
the opinion of the General Council shall | 
not contribute te that end, may be dis- 
solved by them. 

Sec. 3. The members of each Group | 
shall have power to elect their Chief and | 








which they have assumed, shall be held 
accountable for any damage or loss aris- 
ing from such neglect, and an amount | 
sufficient to repair the same, shall be de- 
ducted from any Dividends to which they 
may be entitled. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Division of Profits. 
Sec. 1. 
lanx shall be ascertained at the close of 


every financial year; out of this shall | 


first be paid taxes, insurance, the official 


expenses and services of the General | 


Council, and their agents, the expenses 


of Edueation of members and children of 


the Phalanx, such medical attendance 
and nursing as are chargeable to the Pha- 
lanx, and such other expenses as are in- 


|curred on account of both Capital and 
Labor; then all repairs and all losses by | 


damage and depreciation of value of build- 
ings, furniture, tools, machinery, live- 


stock, and every other description of prop- r 
| 


erty. The remainder shall be divided, 


ey 
one third to Capital and two thirds to La- 


bor. 

Sect. 2. Out of the one third allotted 
to Capital, shall first be paid the interest 
on Loan Stock, and all sums entitled to a 
fixed rate of interest, and the remainder 
shall be divided to Labor Stock, and 
Partnership Stock, so that Labor Stock, 


shall always receive an average per cent- | 


age double that of Partnership Stock. 

Sec. 3. 
nership Stock shall be divided according 
to the amount of Stock held by each 
share-holder ; the portion allotted to La- 


bor Stock shall be divided as follows, to 


wit : — All amounts not over twenty-five 


dollars, shall be multiplied by twenty ; all | 


‘additional amounts belonging to the same 


The total product of the Pha- | 


The portion allotted to Part- | 


|iveness shall receive the lowest Dividend ; 
| and the General Council shall have pow- 
er to establish sueh graduations in the 
iseale of Labor and its compensations, as 

may be found just and necessary. Pro- 
vided, however, that in case the one third 
of the net. product allatted to Capital chal 
be insufficient to pay the interest on Loan 
Stock, and on all sums entitled to a fixed 
rate of interest, the amount of such de- 








ficiency shal] be deducted from the re- 
| maining two thirds allotted to Labo®, and 
‘the said interest shall be paid therewith. 

| Dividends to Labor shall in 
‘all possible cases, be allotted to Series, 
{wee shall divide to their Groups the share 


Sec. 5. 


}to which each is entitled, and the Group 
'shall divide the same to their members. 
| Where the Series is not sufficiently or- 
ganized, the General Couneil may declare 
the Dividends of Groups, which shall dis- 
| tribute it to their members, and where 
_Labor is not performed in Groups, the 
General Council may allot Dividends di; 
rectly to individuals. 

| Sec. 6. 


iall eases be based upon the amount of 


Dividends to Labor shall in 


Labor actually performed, which amount 
| shall be ascertained and determined by 
| the General Council, and so far as they 
r | are not represented by funds in the ‘Treas- 
ury, may ‘be paid in Certificates of Stock. 


Articie VIL. 
Membership. 

Sect. 1. All applications for admis- 
sion to the Phalanx shall be determined 
by the Central Council ; application for 
admission to membership shall be deter- 
mined by the Areopagus on nomination 
of the General Council. 

Sect. 2. No person shall be admitted 
as a member of the Phalanx, who has not 














‘ally agree and pledge ourselves to con- 
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resided upon the Domain, for a term of 
nut less than two months ; and the board 
of all Applicants shall be considered a 
full equivalent for any labor or services 
which tiiey may perform for the Phalanx, 
during the period of their probation. _ 

Sect. 3. Any person may be dismiss- 
ed from the Phalanx by the: concurrent 
vote of the General Council and the Coun- 
cil of Arbiters, for such overt acts or 
omissions of duty as violate the principles 
of social justice and harmony on which 
the Phalanx is founded. 

Sec. 4. No person over the age of 
twenty-one years shall be considered a 
member of the Phalanx, until he has sign- 
ed the Constitution. 

Sec. 5. Any member who shall absent 
himself from the Domain for one month, 
without the consent of the Central Coun- 
cil, shall be considered as withdrawing 
from the Phalanx. 

Sec. 6. All rights, privileges, guaran- 
ties, and obligations of members express- 
ed or implied in this Constitution, shall 
he understood to belong equally to per- 
sons of both sexes, 


Arricte VIII. 


Amendments to ‘the Constitution. 
Any amendment to this Constitution 
wer he peapnced hy either branch of the 
General Council, who shall ‘give at least 
four weeks public notice of the propos- 
ed amendment, and if approved by two 
thirds of the members of the Phalanx 
over*the age of twenty-one, shall be 
adopted, provided that no change shall 
be made, affecting the interests of Stock, 
without the consent of a majority of the 
Stockholders, voting in the manner pre- 
scribed in Article I1., Section 3, for the 

election of the ‘Council of Finance. 


AGREEMENT. 


We the undersigned, in consideration 
of our admission as members of the 
Brook Farm Puaranx, do hereby ‘sever- 


form 19 all the provisions of the forego- 
ing Constitution, ard ‘to ‘all amendments 
thereof, and to all By Laws, and Regu- 
lations, which may from time to time be 
duly made by the Gorernment'¢f'the Pha- 
lanx ; and we also severally agree to sur- 
render, and do hereby surrender to ‘our 
wives and minor children respeetively, (if 
any we have, or shall hereafter have, be- 
longing to said Phalanx,) the exclusive 
right to all Dividends ‘which may acerue 
to them under the provisions aforesaid, so 
long as they continue members of ‘said 
Phalanx. 

















The foregoing Constitution has been 
prepared with great care, and Contains the 
fruit of much experience in practical As- 
sociation. It also embodies the principles 





of social science as completely as at pres- 
ent seems possible. It has been thought 


advisable to give sore explanations of its 


leading points, both for the benefit of sis- 
ter Associations, and as a good method of 
bringing the doctrine before the public 
more plainly and intelligibly than by mere- 
ly abstract discussion. We shall briefly 
remark tipdn the several articles in their 
order :— 


GOVERNMENT. 

The main things to be secured are wis- 
dom and skill in every department, and in 
all the details of each, Unity of plans and 
Energy in their éxécution. The first of 
these can be had only by committing each 
department to the care $f a distinct head. 
It is also desirable to distribute the res- 
ponsibility, so that no officer shall be over- 
burdened, and by appropriate duties to de- 
velope the best powers of every individual. 
But what is most essential is Unity of de- 
sign throughout. All the operations 
should, as it were, proceed from one in- 
telligence and one will. This is gained 
by uniting the heads of the great depart- 
ments in what we have called the Central 
Council. To'this, as tothe supreme brain 
of the social body, all ideas and impres- 
sions are conveyed by their proper organs, 
and from it all general impulses proceed. 

It is in the first elements of an Associa- 
tion, the groups, whether devoted to man- 
ual labor, education ‘or amusement, that 
the government cofimences. A Group is 
a little ‘company of from three to twenty 
persons, engaged in some special division 
of labor or study. In this sphere it gov- 
erns and@ responsible. It makes its rules 
and decides upon the management ‘of its 
own operations. In it the highest talent 
of its members for its particular duty is 
calied out, arid ‘skill, efficiency and tho- 
roughness provided for, so that in its part 
of the government, ‘the desirable ends are 
attained. The different Groups engaged 
in divisions of the same employment. are 
united into a higher combination ‘called a 
Series, which through its proper officers, 
govertis and is responsible in that depart- 
ment. Those are again concentrated in 
the Councils of Industry and Seience, 
which have a like powér and resporisibili- 
ty. The Council of Finance, which repre- 
sents the capital of the establishment, and 
is elécted by the stockholders, has the care 
of the pecuniary affairs, while all the Coun- 
cils arrive at'their ultimate Unity in the 
Central Council atid President, who are 
charged with the most general interésts of 
the Association. Thus, by an‘drganization 


analagous to that which nature employs 


in the human body, and indeed throughout 
the whole animal kingdom, the unity, en- 
ergy and thoroughness so indispensable to 
the progress of the Association, and the 


happiness of the members are guaranteed. 





specimen. 


The provisions of the next article (Cap- 
ital Stock) we Shall explain in treating of 
the division of Profits. 


GUARANTEES. 


‘The Phalanx guarantees suitable em- 
ployment to all its members, to each ac- 
cording to his tastes, talents and acquire- 
ments, to the end that both the communi- 
ty and the individual may derive the great- 
est benefit from the services of every per- 


son. Italso guarantees the means of sub- 
sistence, and in sickness or old age, fur- 


nishes an ample support, medical attend- 
ance and all requisite care, without any 
charge whatever, except in case of those 
who have the means of paying such ex- 
penses. By this arrangement all the 
members of the Phalanx are freed from 
the intolerable cares and the anxieties for 
the future, which destroy so much of the 
happiness of life, while at the same time 
there are sufficient motives for ‘heir best 
exettions. They know that whatever 
may happen, both themselves and families 
are safe from want and suffering. Ina 
word, they are no longer each struggling 
for himself alone, and without protec- 
tion against a thousand chances, but are 
united with their brethren, really members 
of the human family and free recipients of 


its parental and fraternal blessings. Tt will 
be seen that those who are able to pay for 


support during illness &c. are charged for 
itat cost. Thisis only justice. It would 
not be right that the dividends of a poor 
woman or 2 child without property, should 
be diminished in order to do an act of sé- 
cia] charity to one who stood m nv need 
of it. 

Education, however, is guaranteed with- 
out charge to all, both to members and to 
their ‘children. No distinction is made 
between the rich and poor, but the means 
of the highest culture are freely opened 
to all. The most‘complete and liberal ed- 
ucation is brought within the reach of ev- 
ery person, and thus every one is enabled 
to take that position in society which his 
character and talents entitle him to. By 
this means the arbitrary distinctions which 
now pervade society will be done away. 
Where all are cultivated and refined in 
accordance with their highest capacities, 
a réal equality will be established, which 
all the other arrangements of the Phalanx 
will confirm. The parent will no longer 
have the pain of séeing his son or daugh- 
ter grow up Without the instruction which 
both he and they ardently desire, but what- 
ever be his own situation, the best talent 
and most ample ‘méaris of the Phalanx are 
employed for their edutaticn. Nor is it 
limited to mere intellectual training. The 
Phalanx designs, as far as possible, to 
produce none of the results of which al- 
most every educated ‘man is a melancholy 
It is our opinion that disci- 
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pline of the mind is quite too dearly pur-| 
chased by the ruin of the body. Accord-| 


its security and in its profits, than when 
they are indifferent as‘to both. We sug- 


“labor stock only by the laborer to whom 


/it was allotted, never exceeds im amount 





. . 3 | ° . Bh 
ingly Industry makes an important part of| gest to them, that, as the stronger and one eighth of the sum of the partnership 


the education of the Phalanx, which has/ more intelligent party, it is their DUTY stock. 


By the second section of the ar- 


for its aim the forming of the whole man, | candidly to investigate a method which | ticle it is provided that it shall receive an 


and not of any part of him to the neglect 
of the rest. 

‘The last section of this article provides 
that minors shall not be liable to their pa- 
rents or to the Phalanx, to any greater 
amount than has been advanced for their 


support; after that has been paid they are 
entitled to the whole excess of their earn- 


ings over their current expenses. 
(ORGANIZATION OF LABOR, 


By the provisions of this article it will 
‘be perceived that the different groups and 





series are, to a certain extent, independent 
bodies ; that they are pecuniarily responsi- 
ble for any damages that may arise from 
neglect or carelessness on their part. ‘The 
‘arrangement is somewhat analogous to 
‘that which would take place if in a village 
‘different branches of business should be 
anited and carried on for the common good, 
each being still under the control of its 
own corps of managers, who should be 
answerable to the whole body for the care- 
ful discharge of their trust, and should 
distribute among themselves the shares of 
the common gains to which each might be 
entitled. 7 

It is also provided that labor shall be 
distinguished according to its character as 
necessary, useful or attractive; its use in 
the promotion of the harmony of society 
is also regarded. The purpose of these 


distinctions will appear from the following 
article. 








DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

It is in this article that the difference 
between Association and all other forms 
of society appears in the most striking 
manner and we shall dwell upon its pro- 
visions with some minuteness. 

Its great feature, and indeed that of the 
whole document we are discussing, is the 
reconciliation of the various interests of 
society which it affects. And in the very 
particular which economists and learned 
men of all sorts have given up in despair, 
namely, the relations of capital and labor, 
the union is most complete. The old and 
deep rooted conflict between these two 
great social powers—a conflict which pro- 
duces at this moment, more misery in the 
world than any other cause whatever, is 
‘altogether removed by the simple and ef- 
ficacious method of Association. We 
commend it to the consideration not only 
of philanthropists, and those who are the 
greatest sufferers in the contest: —the labor- 
ing classes, but of capitalists. It can need 











promises to obviate the evils umiversally 
admitted to result frem the ordinary re- 
lations of capital and labor, and which 
increase much mere rapidly than the in- 
crease of the population. 

Inorder to give the laborer and capitalist 
a direet mutval interest in each others’ 
prosperity, the first means is the division of 
the profits of the establishment in fixed 
proportions to each. ‘The share of each 
bearing an unvarying relation to that of 
the other, each at once becemes desirous 
that the share of*the other should be as 
large as possible, and vice versa. Thus 
these interests now so inimical are not on- 
ly reconciled but brought into friendly al- 
liance. It will be abserved, that before the 
division .uf the total product, certain gen- 
eral expenses are paid, and the property 
of the Phalanx made good by the payment 
of all damages and depreciation of value. 
This payment being deducted from the to- 


tal preduct, falls upon capital and laber in 


the proportion in which they share the re- 
mainder. ‘Thus both are alike interested in 
the preservation and most careful usage of 
all property, or to speak more exactly, la- 
bor is interested therein to a greater extent 
even than capital. Onthe other hand, Ia- 
bor has even more signal advantages. It 
has all the guarantees of which we have 
before spoken; it is not subject to the con- 
trol of the eapitalist; is not hired or dis- 
charged by him; and in no way is subject 
either to his caprice or his cupidity. ‘The 
laborer is also assured that the largest 
share of the profits of his work will not go 
into the hands of the eapitalist, who has 
merely furnished the materials and tools, 
but only a just portion thereof. This ap- 
portionment, it will be seen, is in no case 
based upon the results of special branches 
of labor in which the labor may be very 
great and the capital very small in amount, 
or the capital very great and the labor very 


small, but upon the whole operations of 


the establishment, in which all particular 
discrepancies of the kiud we have spoken 
of, balance each other. Labor has also 
other remarkable advantages as will pres- 
ently appear. 


By Art. Til. (Joint Stock), three classes 
of stock were provided for. ‘The first, 
which runs no risk, and is liable to no Joss- 
es, receives a fixed interest of five per cent. 


average per centage double that of part- 
nership stock. Suppose, for example, that 
‘the whole dividend to partnership stock 
|and labor stock were ten per cent on the 
sum of both, and that labor stock existed 
tothe full amount possible, viz : one ninth 
of the whole,—in that case partnership 
| stock would reéeive nine per cent. and la- 
| bor stoek eighteen per cent. ‘Thus by a 
| stight deduction from the dividend to part- 
nership stock that of labor stock is doubled. 

To the holder of partnership stock this 
arrangement must seem highly desirable, 
because the deduction is trifling in itself, 
being made from a sum comparatively so 
large, but especially because it operates as a 
perpetual stimulus to the industry on which 
the amount of his profits depends, so that is 
‘is directly for his advantage. 








Besides, 
| this new relation is a most potent bond of 
| union between the capitalist and the labor- 
ler. It becomes the desire of the Jaborer 
| that the amount of partnership stack should 
as large as possible in order dhat the 
amount of labor stock may be large also. 
Thus too, he comes to regard eapital and 


the capitalist as no longer objects of hos- 
tility or even indifferences- “Piucy uvieny es 


in any way oppress or wrong him, but 
confer upon him the greatest benefits. 
His interest and theirs have become the 
“same and his constant wish is for their 
| permanence and prosperity. Ina werd, 
the laborer, who by the aetion of a false 
system, is, especially in those countries 
where industry is the most advanced, often 
driven into acts of open violence, and is 
always filled with a sullen sense of injaus 
be is enlisted on the side of those very 
interests, for which before he felt only jeal- 
ousy and hatred. He becomesa true con- 
servative and is zealous in the eause of 
public order,—a public order indeed, which 
conduces to the happiness and well being 
of all,—the only public order that ought 
to be preserved, or eventolerated. ‘Thus, 
by a most simple method, which works for 
the benefit of all classes and aji persons, 
growing and most dangerons evils are a)- 
| together removed. Nor, we wish to say, 
is this method an arbitrary device of intcl- 
lectual dexterity. It is the application to 
society of a scientific principle ; it eivesto 
a LAW, which in various forms, rules 
throughout the Tniverse, its legitimate ac- 
tion in some of the fundamental refations 























no argument to convince them that proper- 
ty must be safer as well as more produc- | 
tive, when tlfe laborers to whose hands it is | 
committed have a direct interest, both in | 


The second is called Partnership stock, | of society. This is not the place for the 
which, with the third class, Labor stock, | exposition of abstract doctrines, but we 
shares in the risks of each year’s business have thought proper to mention thus much, 
and receives a large or small dividend or | as we desire nothing so little as to be sup- 
none at all, as the case may be. posed to have brougit forward any mere 

The labor stock which represents divi- contrivance of our own, ‘The principles 
dends allotted to labor, and can be held as | of the Constitution of which we are speak- 
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ing, are matters Of positive science; 


though modified in their application by the 
circumstances of the case. 

In the distribution of the portion of the 
dividend allotted to Jabor stock, there is 
a still further aud more complete action of 
the principle that regulates the distribution 
of which we have just been speakingy with 
similar results. The provisions the 
third section can, perhaps, best be illustra- 
ted by an example. Suppose that theré 





are $1,000 00 of this kind of stock, and 
that it receives an ayerage of 18 per cent. 
Suppose that A.and B. own each $ 25 00, 
C. and D. $50 O0ieach, E. $100 00, F. 
$250 00, and G. $500 00, and that they 
own no stock of either of the other classes. 
In this case, according to the rule laid 
down in this section, A. and B. would re- 
ceive each $8,41 or about 33 1-3 per cent. 
C. and D. would each receive $ 13,46 or 
about 27 percent.; E. would receive $23 
55 or 23 per cent.; F. $43 74 or about 17 
}-2 per cent. and G. would receive $68 
97 or about 13 3-4 per cent. The whole 
design of this arrangement is to favor those 
who have only the smallest amounts of pro- 
perty. A poor woman ora child, who had 
by economy or great exertions, saved a 
part of their dividends for labor, would be 
entitled to receive the benefits contempla- 
ted. It will be seen, however, that as the 
SWCK OF tne individual increases, and he 
enters more and more into the ranks or te 
capitalists, his dividend gradually dimin- 
ishes ; when he owns $ 1,000 or upwards, 
in the stock of the Phalanx, his labor stock 
will receive a per centage, as has been 
proved by very careful calculations, very 
slightly exceeding that of partnership 
stock. The effect which will be produced, 
will be to make every one a proprietor, 
and thus to inspire a sensé@ of ownership, 
a spirit of independence, a love of order 
and a real interest in the rights of proper- 
ty, which are so indispensable to the 
peace and happiness of society. 


The dividend to labor is to be so distrib- 
uted, that the class of labors which, in 
ordinary society, are ge erally worse paid, 
and are more disreputable than others, on 
account of their disagreeableness, shall 
receive the highest,reward, while those 
which are more attractive and afford a cer- 
tain compensation, in the pleasure of their 
performanee, receive the lowest reward:— 
an arrangement by which only justice is 
done, though the methods of czvidized soci- 
ety are in it altogether reversed. 

Dividends to labor are, when possible, to 
be assigned to series; then the series di- 
vide to their groups and the groups to their 
members. The Council which assigns the 








dividend, is governed in so doing: First, | 
by the rank in the scale of labor of the. 
function which the series performs, and se- 
cond, by the amount of work aecomplished. | 


In a word, the Phalanx deals with each 
series as if it were an individual, the series 
with its groups, in the same manner, and 
the group with its members. 

The dividends of individuals are thus 
assigned them by the various groups in 
which they are engaged. ‘This divides 
the burden of keepiug the accounts of la- 
bor, and produces a corporate feeling and 
a sense of unitary responsibility in the 
groups. It has also another great advan- 
tage. In case any individuat has not, or 
imagines that he has not received complete 
justice in the allotment of the compensa- 
tion for his labor, he has no complaint 
against the Phalanx, or against the Gener- 
al Council, but only against this or that 
group, and the geueral harmony is not 
disturbed, as it might be, were he brought 
into such collision either with the General 
Council or with any large part of the Pha- 
lanx. js 

By the last section of this article, it is 
made the duty of the General Council to 
ascertain the amount of labor actually done, 
as the basis of the dividend. ‘This is to 
check an inclination on the part of any 
group or series to claim to have done more 
than is really the case. In a complete as- 
sociation, where each person engages in 
a greai variety of groups, his interests are 


thus completely balanced, for if one group | 


gets too much, another in which, from 
greater skill, he may be entitled to a larger 
dividend, will get too little, so that his only 
desire will be the exactest justice, but un- 
til we are enabled to make a complete ap- 
plication of the doctrine of Association by 
the full establishment of Attractive Indus- 
try, acheck to the possible cupidity of 
groups is necessary. 

The remaining articles are we believe 
sufficiently clear without special explana- 
tion. 





FAILURE OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘s Fourierism, and other associations on 
similar principles, as we predicted a year 
since, are already falling into fragments. 
We learn, by a friend, acquainted with the 
fact, that the Association at Mixville, Alle- 
gany county, is not in a very prosperous 
condition, and that many are becoming dis- 
satisfied, and others leaving. We hear sim- 
ilar reports concerning the Sodus Bay Asso- 
ciation, located in Monroe county. The 
Skaneateles company, an Association on a 
little different principle from those mention- 
ed, is also reported to be ina bad state. Men 
who had become too lazy and indolent to re- 
ly upon their own exertions and resources 
for a living, pitched headlong into this wild 
chimera, originating in Fourier’s brain as 
they would into almost any whimsical meas- 
ure. They will soon be—if, indeed, they 
are not already,—paid off for their hastiness 
and folly. It is truly surprizing that such 
men as Greeley, Brisbane, &c , should urge 
men into an utterly impracticable measure,— 
however well it may appear in theory.”— 
Western ew Yorker. 


*“ FourteR AssociaTions.—These As- 
sociations are what may be called a second 
edition of Mormonism, and are generally 
composed of just such material.—men who 


are too indolent to gain a livelihood by their 
own individual industry,—each and every 
one thinking his support will come out of the 
‘ general fund,’ therefore he will have ‘ no- 
thing else to do’ but ride, fish, hunt, and 
sleep, at the expense of others,—the conse- 
quence of which will be a general, flare-up 
before any “ improvements” will be made 
by the squatters. = 

** We do not believe that the Creator ever 
intended that every man, or different grades 
of men, should have a cave set apart for 
them, but, on the contrary, that all should 
contribute to the comfort of the great mass 
of his species. But hair-brained theorists 
and selfish men wish to break over these 
barriers, and live in some out-of-the-way 
barracks, or hospital, where they can lounge 
and sleep out the life which was given to 
them for nobler purposes.” — Columbus Daily 

‘ews. 

The failure of many of the Associa- 
tions which have sprung up within the 
last year or two, in different parts of the 
country, is what any sensible man might 
have foreseen. Hastily and. rashly or- 
ganized, without money, without business 
talent, with leaders in many cases, who 
were least of all things fit for such an 
enterprise, and made up in a great de- 
gree, of men and women who should 
have been most carefully excluded, they 
of course fall to pieces as soon as the lit- 
tle capital raised for the commencement 
is consumed, or else pass through the dif- 
ficult process of expelling the indolent 
and hurtful among their members, and 
etragglo alung in doubtful oxistonce until 
they receive aid from friends without, 
and go on upon a wiser and better foot- 
ing. 

We wish to repeat most emphatically, 
what we have already said again and 
again, that we do not hold ourselves in 
the smallest degree responsible for the 
success of these feeble efforts at associa- 
tion. An association cannot be founded 
without certain conditions, and if foolish 
and shiftless people undertake to do 
without these conditions we can only re- 
gret it. 

Union is power, but if there be no 
power in the elements which are brought 
together, and if they are not wisely ar- 
ranged, the combination will be worthless. 
A skillful machinist with the necessary 
tools and materials can make a steam en- 
gine for instance, but an ignoramus with 
no tools and miserable materials, will 
probably not succeed in making one at 
the first attempt, especially if he be 
lazy. 

The principle of Association however, 
or joint stock partnership and social 
guarantees, commends itself too surely 
to all men who are endowed with com- 
mon sense, to be compromised by unsuc- 
cessful attempts to carry it into practice, 
particularly if they are made by the class 
of persons spoken of in the above ex- 
tracts. It isa principle too, that in va- 
rious forms is rapidly gaining ground in 
this country; we shall hereafter take oc- 




















casion to discuss the present extent of its | 
application in society. But it is the com- 
plete application of it to all the relations | 
of life and business which we contend | 
for, and we agree entirely with the | 
News, that the Creator does not intend | 
men or any classes of men to live in sep- | 
arate caves, as every body does in exist- | 
ing society, or to lounge or sleep away | 
their lives, still less to apply them to 
worse purposes. We are also quite as 
free from admiration for fantastic theo- 
rists er selfish conservatives as any one 
could desire. ‘The theory we advocate is 
based upon universal philanthropy and 
commen sense on the one hand, and the 
mathematics on the other, and completely 
satisfies the head as well as the heart. 
Our chief purpose in this notice, is once 
more most earnestly to caution the friends 





of Association against any new practical | assailed 
|ters,—by the Press and the Pulpit,—par- 


movement without absolute guarantees of 
success. Let them either attach them- 
selves and contribute their means to some 
of the Associations already existing, or 
else wait. In the one case they must 
bear a little longer the burdens of civili- 
zation, in the other, they run the risk of 
hindering the progress of the cause by 
failure, an evil of infinitely greater mag- 
nitude. 





THE DOCTRINE OF ASSOCIATION 


—ITS AIMS AND ITS CHAR-| 


ACTER. 


It is generally known to the American 
Public, that a body of men calling them- 
selves Associationists, have been engaged 


for some years past in this country in 


advocating a Social Reform, and the es- 
tablishment on earth of a new Order of 
Society, based upon the grand principle 
of Universal Association,—association of 
interests, of efforts, of industry, of fam- 
ilies, of classes, of nations,—in short of 
all that is sociable and associable in Man, 
and the elements of the material world in 


4. Carnage, | 

5. Derangement of Climate by a bad cul- 
tivation of the Globe. 

6. Contagion and other diseases artificially 
produced. 

7. Reign of blind Prejudice and Error, 
hostile_to.Jmprovement and Progress. 

8. Universal Selfishness and Distrust. 

9. Duplicity of Social Action. 


TABLE OF THE NINE PERMANENT 


BLESSINGS. 


1. General Abundance, 

2. Practical Truth in all relations, 

3. Real Liberty, 

4. Constant Peace, 

a Progre osive imp ovement of Climata,. 

6. Preventive system of Medicine and ex- 
tirpation of the sources of epidemic 
disease, 

7. True Progressive Spirit and an Open- 


ing offered to all Ameliorations and 
Improvements. 


8. Individual and Collective Philanthro- 


PY: <'s 
9. Unity of Social Action. 


This Doctrine of Association has been 
quite violently from various quar- 


' ticularly in the large Atlantic cities, and a 


/majority of Conservative minds regard it, 


. | 
‘and very candidly no doubt, as extremely | 


‘ Mrs Tihs 
| dangerous, as hostile to Christianity and 


religion, and subversive of social princi- | 


_ples and institutions which appear to them 
| all right,—the evil, in their opinion, lying 
‘in the individuals or in human nature, and 
not in the Institutions. 
a few days since, spoke of the doctrines of 
| ASSOCIUHON In Connection with some other 
| reforms, as ‘* infamous 3°? and tho DLexald, 
| by its repeated attacks, pointing out what 
it shudders at as its infidelity and its hostil- 
ity to Christianity, has prejudiced a great 


| 
| 
many minds against it particularly in this 


‘city, where its circulation is the largest.- 
'Men are so little accustomed to inde- 
‘pendent reflection and examination, to 
careful analysis of statements that are 
|presented to them, that they accept with 
'deplorable heedlessness any assertions 
| which are put forth through the press as 


an apparently impartial source. 


| 
| Now we wish to meet some of these 
| 


The Courier but | 






philosophical principle 


s. And in entering 
this field, we shall, in the few articles 
which we write, touch very briefly upon, 


—-giving the octaves merely—of the sub- 


jects which we shall treat. 


_We shall 


| particularly endeavor to explain what we 


have to say in the simplest’and clearest 
/manner possible, so that thos¢ who will 
take the trouble to read, may understand. 

The great question of a Social Reform 
has’ o¢eupied the attention. of a large 
number of superior minds during the 
| present century, which may claim the 
honor of having given birth to this most 
“mighty of all problems ; and at present in 
Europe a large number of the really ad- 
vanced thinkers and writers have their 


| 
| 
| 


/attention strongly called to, and are en- 


| ° ° : ° : 
| gaged in discussing it. In this country, 


/where politics and commerce absorb so 
|completely public attention, the leading 


men 


of the day, have not yet been induced to 


, Who have acquired a general repu- 
tation and are looked upon as the lights 


pay any attention to it, and the Associa- 
tionists, who have struck this chord rather 
strongly, have modulated so abruptly out 
‘of the tone of public opinion and diseus- 
‘sion, that they are looked upon as a 
strange and non-descript class of intelli- 
gences, very discordant and quite ** in- 
famous ’’ and ‘‘ anti-Christian.”’ 


Among the minde thet hawe dewated 


} @pomine, onormpy and patience to the great 
and sacred cause of a Social Reform, — 
and we eall it great and sacred, because it 


aims at the happiness and elevation of the 
whole human race, and the establishment 
_of Divine Order u 


pon earth, and that by 
tical and efficient means,— and who 
have been animated by a true love for Man 
land full faith in God, we believe that the 
Future will a most high and con-~ 
SHARLES Fourier. 


prac 





| . eee 
_spicuous place #0 
| The powerful and penetrating genius 
of this man, so wonderfully synthetical 


and analytical at the same time ; his great 


objections and prejudices, and to do so, | perseverance and application, continued 


| 
which he dwells; and this new Order of | . an Dre. : ‘ ae 
we will enter into an examination of some | for forty years with unabated and untiring 


Society based upon this great principle of | 


Unity, Justice, and Solidarity, is the re- 
verse—the opposite of the present Social 
Order, based upon general antagonism 
and isolation—antagonism and isolation 


of interests, of efforts, of families, of | 


classes and nations, engendering through- 
out the world and in all ages, wherever 
it has existed, the nine following perma- 
nent scourges, the opposite of the perma- 


} 


|of the higher aims of the doetrine of As- 
‘sociation, and explain some of the more 
| abstruse principles on which it is based. 
We will do so in a short series of articles, 
and we would particalarly invite those 
| Progress and Destiny of Man, to exam- 
‘ine what we have to say, and to judge 


i 
+ ; 
whether the principles which we advo- 


minds that take an interest in Social ques- 
|tions, and the great problems of Social 


| vigor, and the practical character of his 
mind, fitted him peculiarly for the arduous 
and intricate work which he had under- 
taken, — the discovery of the true Laws 
on which human Society should rest. 
The Associationists refer to him con- 
|stantly as high authority, and believe that 
he has given more practical solutions ‘of 
| problems belonging to the Science of Soci- 
ety than any man who has written on the 








nent benefits and blessings, which a God | mn 
ee |cate are so ‘‘infamous,’? and so very | 
of love and justice must have destined for | Pe a 
Man, and which will be his reward when | aimee 
he establishes a Society, based upon those | 
primordial attributes of the Creator. 


subject. it is for this reason that the 
term ‘* Fourierism’’ has been applied by 

We have heretofore written mainly | persons, who could not understand the 
upon the practical parts of the system of | Principle, but caught merely a name, to 
Association. We have refrained from this grand plan of a Social Reform, this 
(entering into its deeper and more phi-! great idea of Universal Association, and 
_losophical parts, because we know that | that its advocates are called ‘ Fourier- 


| 
|the great majority of persons turn with | jsts.’’ 


’ as is pretended. 


TABLE OF THE NINE PERMANENT 
SCOURGES. 

1. Indigence. 

2. Fraud. This appellation is entirely mis- 

2. Oppression, 


applied and false; as wel] might you call 


‘indifference from the study of abstruse 


. 
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the science of Astronomy ‘‘ Keplerism ”’ 
or ‘‘ Newtonism,”’ in allusion to two great 
men who made discoveries in its domain. 

There is such a thing as a Science of 
Society, or a Social Science, as there is 


-a science of mathematics, of chemistry, | 


&e., and to dub this science with, the 
name of ‘* Fourierism,’’ betrays an igno- 
rance of the very existence of such a Sci- 
ence, — which is probably the case with 
most of those who use the term. Fou- 
rier may be accused of having sp@ulated 
falsely upon this science, or it may be 
said that he put forth some true and some 
erroneous views ; this would be speaking 
with rational discrimination ; but to give 
the name of ‘‘ Fourierism,’’ to the sci- 
ence is to us particularly obnoxious, as it 
bestows the fleeting name of an individu- 
al upon a principle which is eternal and 
universal, and which should bear its own 
name and no other. 

We have made these remarks to show 
that we hold that there is a Sucial Science, 
based upon immutable laws, which is 
above individuals, who should be its serv- 
‘ants, and not dress it up in the livery of 
their names, and to dissuade candid minds 
from applying to so high a subject an in- 
dividual name, which lowers it in public 
estimation. The Associationists are the 
servants of this science, endeavoring to 


discover and apply for the benefit of all 
their fellow men as many of its laws se 


possible, and they seek for information 
and light wherever they can find it, in the 
works of a Swedenborg or a Fourier, of a 
Krause, or a Ballanche, and of any other 
gifted mind that has devoted conscien- 
ciously his intellectual energies to the 
subject. But as the science is anew one, 
the Associationists are aware that the Pi- 
oneers in it may be 
for that reason they 


je@tto errors, and 

fanatical and 
fixed in their opinions and judgments, but 
are constantly studying and are open to 
all new views and developments ; and as 
all discoveries and progress in this sci- 
ence must come from and be made by Au- 


man reason, which is fallible, and are not, 


communicated to man by Revelation, which 
is infallible, therefore they do not by any 
means attribute infallibility to the men 
who have been working in this field, but 
judge them as men of genius, of vigorous 
reasoning powers, who by the side of their 
discoveries of truth, may have committed 
errors. ‘This leaves the Associationists 
free to accept parts or the whole of the 
views of any able thinker, without bind- 
ing them to the name or the authority of 
any ene man. ‘They are bound only to 
the science itself, and the sacred cause 
which it has in view. —N. Y. Tribune. 





CaRLYLE says that every battle is a 
bloody conjugation. I kill, thou killest, 
he kills, we kill, you kill, they kill. 


RICH AND- POOR. 
Human Wisdom and Divine. 

Why are some men rich and others 
poor, or rather why are all men rich and 
poor at once, in various gifts’ of Provi- 
dence? What is the plan of Providence 
in so directing men on earth that those 
who are the richest deem themselves the 
poorest, and the poorer, rich? Is it not 
clear that fancy and delusion have more 
empire in the minds of men than reason 
and true light? And, being so, in fact, 
what are the reasons of Divinity for giving 
empire to delusion over human reason ? 
It io an interesting eubjcot of inquiry, and 
though we cannot fully solve the problem 
here, we may discuss the elements of a 
solution, and conjecture something in the 
sphere of probability. 

Providence is universal ; infinitely great 
and infinitely small in individual fminute- 
ness. ‘* Every hair upon our heads is 
numbered,’’ we are told, to show the 
infinite minuteness of especial Providence. 
There is a reason then, a Providential 
reason, for the present state of things on 
earth ; and this has been revealed, in part, 
to man, by Genius and Prophecy. ‘The 
Scripture tells us that the destiny of man 
is twofold here on earth: exceptional and 
general; the first being subject to the 
reign of evil and division, and the Prince 
of darkness in the ‘* Fall; ’’ the last being 
subject to the reign of Christ, the Prince 
of Peace and Unity, when righteousness 
and justice shal] have been established in 
society. The universal law of God and 
righteousness on earth, is that of unity 
and peace ; its opposite forms an exception 
then, or a law of individuality and strife 
| to govern men while they are subject to 
} the Princo of Darkness and the judgment 
‘of the ‘* Fall: ’’ but both are under the 
‘contro! of Universal Providence, and 
thence it follows, that as God is infinitely 
| wise and good, he must make partial evil 
_more or less subservient to universal good. 
This is a mystery, at present, more or less 


‘obseure, which will be brought to perfect 








light, at last, as we are told in Scripture, | 


but the light is growing daily more and 
more intense, already, to dispel the mist 
which hides the ways of Providence fromm 
/man. 

| In God alone resides the law of perfect 


|justice universally : in man, the law of 


consciousness alone, or individual justice. 
‘The consciousness of man is at a loss to 
| which the Love of God permits in His 
Divine arrangements of the Universe. 
This is a stumbling block to many, who 
/are not endowed with faith in Providence 
|and His supernal wisdom. They cannot 
|understand why life should be in contra- 
i diction, for a time, with human feelings 
of propriety and justice, though the Word 
of God has told us plainly that such must 
be the case, and is, as long as we are 
subject to the ‘* Fall,’’ which is the reign 
of individual evil, to continue for a period, 
but not forever: It being the exceptional 
or accidental destiny of man on earth, and 
not the final destiny of God’s creation. 
When man has merited Redemption from 
the empire of iniquity through Faith in 
Christ, and prayed in works as well as 





then the law of God and universal justice 
| willbe harmonized with individual con- 
!sciousness of right and wrong; but not 
| 


| before : for human wisdom in the sphere 


‘understand the usefulness of partial evil | 


words, that the kingdom of righteousness | 
| be here established, and ‘*‘ the will of God | 
be done in earth as it is done in heaven,”’ | 


shall now endeavor to make manifest by 
analysing ‘* facts,’, and placing them in a 
new light of faith and understanding. 

The present state of civilized society ir 
Europe and America is not in harmony 
with individual views of truth and good- 
ness, for Injustice is the ruling law of hu- 
man actions. This is not the final destiny 
of man, for it is notin unison with those 
imperishable feelings God has written on 
the hearts of men. It is, then, an ex- 
ceptional state of things intended as a 
transitory state to lead to higher ends. 
In universal wisdom it is good, for it leads 
rapidly to better things; but in the indi- 
vidual sphere, it is a world of strife and 
suffering, delusion and depravity. It is 
exceptionally good, in universal wisdom, 
but, generally bad, in individual delusion. 
We will now explain more definitely, 
what we mean. 

The present state of things is bad; as 
bad as it can be, when viewed in actuality 
and instantaneous results, ‘eppressive to 
the feelings and desires of human nature ; 
and we wish to bring about a total change 
as soon as God permits us in His wisdom 
to effect that change for general good, 
but, in the interim, we are prepared to 
show that every thing is for the best as 
things now stand, when viewed from 
higher grounds than those of actuality 
and individual suffering, and with a view 
to universal progress and refinement in so- 
ciety on earth. 

The British empire is now suffering 
|more than any other nation in the world, 
_perhaps, from poverty and misery, and 


| 


_yetit is the richest nation in the world, 
}antt More especially endowed with gifts 
'from God than any other people. This 
may seem strange at first, but it is true, 
as we shall presently make clear. It is 
especially the object of Divine protection 
and high favor. Its destiny is high 
amongst the Nations of the Marth, but we 
should ever bear in mind, that much will 
be required from those to whom great gifts 
have been awarded. What the rulers of 
the nation ought to know at present, is 
the use which they should make of all 
that is entrusted to their eare. ‘This is 
what we wish to show them in the princi- 
ples of universal peace and unity, attract- 
ive industry and moral Harmony, but we 
must waive the end we aim at, for the 
present, and justify the means which God 
has used through men in their delusions 
to prepare the way for higher destinies 
and universal unity. 

The laws of unitary combination are 
the laws of peace and harmony, and those 
of individualism involve a state of poverty 
and strife. The one is general; the other 
but exceptional, as a cendition of society ; 
and that which woulda be wisdom in the 
one would be sheer folly in the other. 
This is why the wisdom of Divinity is 
not at one with that of man, in disassocia- 
tive life; while both agree on higher 
grounds of principle and action. 

The human race ean never be emanci- 
pated from the reign of evil until it is 
raised above the common drudgery of 
brute activity, and this can never be effect- 
ed without wealth and knowledge to se- 
eure us from the dread of suffering and 
privation, bodily and mentally; and this 
necessity of gaining wealth and power is 
‘constantly opposed by unattractive indus- 
| try and individual love of ease and pleas- 
ure, in the present state of incoherence 
‘in society ; nor would it have been possi- 
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ble to harmonize the feelings of mankind! We will take the common notions 6f| by those who are now suffering from ig» 
in unity, so long as riches and abundance | the people with regard to justice, and the | norance and privation, and general laxity 
were wanting to supply the riches of all, | facts which they complain of, generally, of habit and of industry would follow, 
collectively sand individually. The first | in society as it is constituted at the pres- | until mediocrity was rendered universal, 
thing to be realized by»Providence in gov- ent time in France and England and and then, want of territory to admit of in- 
erning the human family, was to provide | America respectively. Every where the dividual families spreading on the land to 
abundantly for all the wants of nature, | people are complaining of injustice in so- | form small independent groups of farmers, 
then, that men might live in peace togeth- | ciety, and clamoring for a state of things would involve a state of brutal strife 
er and enjoy the pleasures of true holiness, | adapted to the notions of equality of right, amongst the people to obtain a share of 
instead of being tempted to destroy each | and civil and religious liberty, ete. ete. | those productions of the soil which could 
other, like mere animals, from want of | Our object is to prove that providence has | not be sufficient for the population on its 
common necessaries ; but as all that was} brought about the present state of things surface, without manufacturing produc- 
not done at first for man in the creation, | on earth in spite of human wisdom, and tions, to procure from other countries 
must be done through him, in ‘Time, as-| that all is working for the best according what the territory of our own country is 
sisted by his Maker, it was necessary to|to Divine economy. We do not mean to} too limited in climate and extent to give 
conduct him from a state of ignorance and | say however that the rulers of society are | us ; and mediocrity of capital would de- 
discord to a knowledge of his destiny in| conscious of the wisdom they are work-  prive us of our manufacturing superiority, 
the creation, and the Jaws of his activity | ing out as instruments of providence ; far|as it became dispersed in many hands ; so 
in peace and unity. God is teaching man | from it; we believe that they are blind | that the country would fall into ruin and 
to imitate divine economy, creating or/and selfish mortals guided by the mere | inevitable anarchy, 10 a frightfully short 
producing that which he requires for life | necessities of their position, like the mul- | period of time. 
and happiness ; and it is during this short | titude who clamor for relief from what to! In America, this danger is less immi- 
period of infancy and education that God | them is positive oppression ; an exception- | nent, because the territory is immense ; 
governs man by laws which are superior | al condition from which God will in due | and having started with the view of or- 
to human wisdom, until human knowledge | time relieve them, but from which they | ganizing unity in constitutional existence, 
is increased and human wisdom harmo-|canuot yet relieve themselves, nor can , they advance in centralizing tendeney as 
nizes with Divine. their rulers; nor would any of the nos- | democratic incoherency is found to be op- 
God is teaching man, then, to create |trums they propose, as remedies, relieve | pressive ; but in England we should have 
the things which are required for his own | them from distress and misery so Jong as | an inverse tendency, if demoeratie princi- 
welfare, temporal and spiritual, first the | these delusive schemes are based on the | ples were introduced; for we have not 
physical and then the moral, as the former | false principles of individualism and dis- sufficient territory to locate our people on 
is the basis of the latter practically, | association. This has been demonstrated a principle of spreading individuality up- 
though the latter is the basis of the form-| by practice in the nations we allude to; | on the land, acting as a safety valve for in- 
er, theoretically. for that which is demanded in the one, has dividual discontent, by forming groups of 
The problem, being then, to benefit| been experimented in the ether, without | independent little families to cultivate the 
mankind by riches and abvndance for the | any adequate improvement in the state of earth, with manufacturing industry, su- 
wants of nature ; and the scarcity of both | mind or body, comfort or refinement in the | bordinate and secondary in consideration ; 
proceeding only from the ignorance of| general mass of people who inhabit these and, instead of having in the government 
man amidst the treasures which surround | deluded countries, which are deemed the a tendency to organize a growing power 
him cvery whore in Noeturc, we will | mast advanced in Freedom and false civil- | of unity, the tendency would be to split 
now examine whetlier human wisdom ( if) ization. ‘up and dissolve the power of capital and 
it be not mockery to use the word), is not | Engiand stands preeminent for artstoc- | privilege which now exists, until it was 
inferior immeasurably to Divine; or | racy or false association and confederacy ; | redueed.to atoms and chaotic insignifi- 
whether, under such a state of things, the | France for philosophical equality or false | cance. It is the vast extent of territory 
human family would not have been much | hicrarchy ; America for constitutional de-|and the growing principle of centralizing 
deeper sunk in misery and wretchedness, | mocracy or false authority and independ- | unity which save America from the dis- 
if left to act on principles of justice such | ency amongst the people. Each of these solving principle of false Democracy, 
as human feelings and desires conceive, | varieties of civilized delusion and false and ere the land has been located and re- 
instead of being subject to a higher law of| principles of action, has its own excep-| duced to general cultivaffon in that coun- 
justice which is commonly deemed quite! tional advantages, adapted to the people try, a New spirit will have grown up in 
unjust and horribly oppressive to the gen-| and the country over which it has been the Nation, and organic unity, combining, 








erality of men. | 

In examining this question, we must | 
not forget that human ignorance at first | 
involves a want of mere material abun- 
‘dance which it has not power to create, 
and that this scarcity of food and clothing | 
and matevial comfort, in its turn, necessi- 
tates the individual separation of mankind 
and their material interests, to prevent 
them from being tempted universally to 
Spoliate and massacre each other, in their 
moments of privation and despair; and 
that the human family in these exception- 
al conditions is to be instructed gradually 
in the arts of industry and general produe- 
tion, that it may be able to supply its 
wants abundantly, and live in peace and 
unity as angels live in heaven, in the joy 
of spiritual light and love and purity. 
The problem, then, is, to enrich humanity 
with wealth and knowledge, that it may 
ascend from ignorance and poverty and | 
strife in its exceptional condition in the 
** Fall,”’ to its essential destiny of peace 
and happiness on earth in the ‘* Redemp- 
tion.”? It is in this exceptional condition 
of humanity that injustice is exceptional, 
and the apparent evil or injustice, is su- 
premely just and beneficial to the human 
family collectively, however hard it may 





appear and contradictory to the feelings of 
‘true justice in the hearts of individual | 
man. | 


called by chance, as it is termed, or Prov- 
idence unseen, to rule, but all are equally 
unjust, exceptional, and false, in contrast 
with the principles of peace and unity ; 
and what is more remarkable in these va- 
rieties of constitutional delusion is, that 


| 


liberty with order, afl individual inde- 


pendency wWithgiwast amounts of wealth 


will supersede the principle of incoheren- 


cy, which now is kept in check by two- 


fold action ; the spread of individual fami- 
lies upon the land, and the growing pow- 


any one of them exchanged for any other, |er of unity in wealth and governing au- 


would inevitably ruin and dissolve the na- | 
tion or collective body thus tormented 
with its ‘spirit. Suppose the spirit of de- 
mocracy, for instance, which animates the 
people of America were engrafted on the | 
constitution of this country, as the multi- | 
tude of politicians seem to wish for in 
their schemes of ‘* universal suffrage etc.’’ | 
what would be the consequence! ‘The' 
people would send men to Parliament who | 
would comply with popular opinions, and 
make laws to satisfy, as far as possible, | 
the pressing ‘wants of nature and the gen- 
eral love of ease and pleasure. Al] priv- | 
ileges would be soon abolished, and the 
working population would require to be | 
relieved from the neeessity which now | 
constrains them to work hard and long | 
and well to earn the common necessaries 
of existence. Capital would be dispersed | 
in many hands immediately, and nothing 
grand could be supported either individu- | 


cally, or collectively, by such a state of 


weakness and division in the wealth and 
the authority acquired in unitary action. 
A little ease would be acquired, at first, 


thority. ‘The spirit of Democracy in its 


one sided false development as it was 


first proclaimed in the United States, 
would ruin any country but America, in 
half a century ; but God has not permit- 
ted it to be established iu that form in any 
other country ; and even there it was es- 
tablished under circumstances of a very 
extraordinary nature, quite exceptional in 
civilized communities, and with a power 


‘of growing rapidly from the dissolving 


nature of a fluid principle to that of con- 


crete unity, the principle of form and or- 


ganized existence. IJixtremes are said to 
meet, and so the fluid principle of what is 
called democracy, though more or less 
dissolvent in its active tendencies, may be 
established in extreme conditions ; the one 
containing elements of dissolution in a de- 
clining movement, and the other, elements 
of unity in an ascending movement, like 
the fluid of an egg which may bring forth 
new life, but when that life has been 
brought forth, it would be drowned or 
sufiocated by immersion in a fluid ele- 
ment exactly similar in nature. England 
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exists already as a living unity which | of self-denial and devotedness, or sacrifice 
would be suffocated and dissolved by the | of self to God and universal unity. This 
dissolvent principle of false Democracy, | is the principle which leads Fourier to 
but when that principle was first estab-| organize a group of self-denial im every 
lished in America, the nation was not or- | corporation of industrial activity in a united 
ganized as a political existence independ: | body, as well as an especial corporation 
ently ; it was merely what may be com-| of the Clergy as the Spiritual pastors of 
pared to an egg, of national existence,|the flock, It universalises the religious 
brought forth by England to be hatched | aspiration and reduces it to practice asa 
in time and grow up like its parent, with | principle of self-denial and devotedness in 
a difference sufficiently remarkable to con: | every sphere of action in society ; and al] 
stitute its individuality. the special groups and corporations of 
These movements in the growth of va--| religious self-denial in both temporal and 
rious nationalities are Providential andj spiritual life, in every sphere of art and 
conducted by the hand of God, but we | science, industry and education, commerce, 
are how alluding to them on the common | government, and general economy, will 
principle of analyzing ‘‘ facts’’ as they | be controlled by the established clergy ; 
are termed, as if they had proceeded | so that self-denial and religious purity will 
from mere ‘‘ chance :"’ a word invented as| run through all the veins of social life, 
a mask for human vanity to hide its igno-| and purify existence in its very source. 
rance of Providence, and stand as proof of| This would be impossible in false and 
infidelity or want of faith, in all who use it. | individualized society, as it exists at pre- 
But how is England to advance, it may | sent, but in genuine associative tnity ac- 
be asked, if liberty and equal rights| cording to the principles ordained by Pro- 
would stifle its existence? England will) vidence, it is not only practicable, but 
grow in wealth, and power, and peace, and | essential to the purity of life, both indi- 
unity, and liberty, and equal rights, but) vidually and collectively. It is the bond 
not by the dissolvent principles of false | of universal unity, the Christian principle 
Democracy. It is already far beyond the! of truth and heavenly self-denial manifest- 
life of such a principle. It is now labor-| ed in all mankind, as Christ himself was 
ing under the disease of plethora, and on-} manifested individually in the flesh. The 
ly wants a better atmosphere of industry | ministers of Christ would then be univer- 
and equilibrium in cireulation of its life | sal in their functions: they would have 
blood to enable it to grow in health and | direct control in every sphere of action, 
strength, but false Democracy would not) high and low, material and spiritual, and 
relieve it from its suffering state: it| that control would always be divine, and 
would destroy it. Association and at: | through the medium of self-denial, organ- 
tractive industry are what it wants to| ized in every corporation as an active ele- 
give it health of body, and the principles | ment of life. ‘The divine spirit of Christ 
of universal unity and peace in Christ, | would be in every thing, and every thing | 
are what it wants to give it spiritual | in it; but now the Pastors of the people 








we will admit their sphere of argument, 
and ask them in onr turn, what better 
proof they find in Nature than in serip- 
ture, of justice on the part’ of God in 
his unbounded Providence? Did not 
God create the lion and the tiger, the 
dread serpent and the crocodile, and all 
the wild ferocious animals that prey 
npon the rest of his creation® “And if 
philosophers contend that certain facts 
related in the seriptures are too monstrous 
to be other than the fables of mere hu- 
man fancy, ‘‘ because they are not con- 
sonant with human reason and affection,’’ 


ean they say that monsters in the visible 
creation are not ‘* facts”’ that must have 


been created by supernal power and not 
by human fancy? Is a crocodile a mon- 
strous fable, or a living fact? And if it 
be a living fact, it is not as hideous as 
the facts related in the Word of God? 
It is a living fact, and like all other liv- 
ing monsters in the visible creation, it is 
out of harmony with man’s: small notions 
of pure goodness in Divine Providence ; 
and rational philosophers admitting Nature 
as the book of God and not the Scrip- 
tures, are less. logical than Atheists 
denying both, and arguing against the 
laws of order and of harmony in Nature. 
Both are equally presumptuous and illogi- 
cal in measuring the wisdom of Divine 
intelligence. by human notions and _per- 
ceptions of the good and true. 

The book of Nature, is however, not 
a fable ; and the subversive facts which 
it contains are not less various and re- 
pulsive to our feelings of humanity than 
those which are recorded in the Word of 
God: nor are the heanties of the visible 
in the creation more attractive than the 








health and life. And God has given us 
wealth and power in great abundance and 


progress, when we feel oppressed by our 
exceptional condition and impelled to seek 
‘that relief in unitary principles of life we 
cannot find in false association and disuni- 
ay. . 





SELF-DENIAL 

Self-denial is Te essence of religion, 
the principle or bond of universal unity. 
According to Fourier, it is the seventh 
note or element of every principle of action 
in the soul of man in true development, 
and every corporation in associative unity 
will contain a group of votaries devoted 
to the service of religious unity and self- 
denial, temporal and spiritual, correspond- 
ing to the Sabbath, or the seventh day of 
every week which God has set apart for 
worship and religious contemplation. 


The law of life and universal unity, ac- 
cording to Fourier, is this, that ‘* God 
distributes to his creatures, their partic- 
ular attractions and desires in due propor- 
tion to their destinies respectively,’’? and 
the exception tothis law of distribution 
is, that man, while here on earth, aspires 
to heaven and a higher destiny than he 
ean here enjoy. This being the exception 
to the law of life which binds him to the 
earth in his attractions and desires, is then 
the link of universal unity which binas 
the soul of man to heaven while yet on 
earth, and every seventh function in ma- 
terial and spiritual life, should be religious, 
and diverge from earthly satisfaction to 
immediate heavenly aspiration, as an act 


| trate the darkness and the falsehood of, of the Word. 
religious light to aid us in this work of| material life; and spiritual destitution is 





‘have no hold on them: they cannot pene-| principles revealed in the invisible creation 
The mysteries concealed 
in both are deep ; and it is madness on the 
'as general as worldly want throughout) part of man to judge of either without un- 
| society. derstanding. Faith in Providence is the 
And this must ever be the case so long | true read to knowledge, for it leads us to 
as civilized society is based on incoheren- | investigate the laws of truth; to ‘‘ seek 
cy and competition. The very elements ofthat we may find’’ the laws of justice, 
science and of progress only tend, in such | and abide by them as we have been com- 
a state of things, to generate corruption 'manded in Scripture and the instincts of 
and depravity. Itis the duty of the clergy | our nature. As men improve in wisdom 
then, especialy, to aid us in our work of| they will find that ‘‘ judgments are the 
self-denial, to promote the practice of) strange works of the Lord; and mercy 
associative unity and neutralize the ele- | his darling attribute ; ’’ and that injustice, 
ments of dissolution in society. in a transitory and exceptional state of 
things, is a necessity which leads more 
THE BIBLE. rapidly to universal unity and justice than 
its opposite in similar conditions. ‘The uni- 
Why do rational Philosophers reject | versal harmonizes with itself, and the ex- 
the Bible as a ‘* monstrous fable,’’ while | ceptional, with the exception ; and hence, 
they willingly accept that Book of Nature, | injustice is superior to justice as an ele- 
the creation, as a living Scripture from) ment of progress in a sphere of general 
the hand of God? ‘It is’’ say they,| falsehood and delusion. This explains 
‘¢ because the facts. related, in the Bible | apparent contradictions, both in Seripture 
are in many cases too repuleive to the | and in Nature ; the visible and the imvis- 
sense of justice in the human heart, to be | sible Creation. 
ascribed to God, who, being infinitely 
good and merciful, could not have counte- 
nanced such horrid deeds.”’ A Lecat Fiction. Ata late meeting 
This is a specimen of the general rea-| of the Court of Common Pleas in this 
sons which philosophers or sceptics give|country, two of the Attornies having 
| for not believing in the Bible as the Word! some altercation, commenced bandying 
‘of God. In support of this negative as- | epithets, by no means complimentary to 
sertion they adduce many arguments each other, (so these good men do occa- 
against the authenticity of scripture, but| sionally,) when his honor the Presiding 
| these secondary syllogisms are manufac- | Judge, interfered, and remarked, that ‘‘ it 
| tured to support the great negation which | was presumed the members of the bar 
arises from the vanity of human tfeason,| were gentlemen, and that they should 
"measuring v its own contracted power | treat each other as such.’’ —‘‘ Yes, your 
the extent of universal reason and Divin-| Honor,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ Iso under- 
‘ity. This we believe to be the cause of) stand it, but it is one of those legal fic- 
| scepticism, generally, but not to take the/tions not always borne out in practice.— 
rational philosophters beyond their depths, ' Maumee Times. 
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SIGHS 


One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her w ith care, 
Fashioned so slenderly. 
Young and so fair! 


Look at her garments, 
Clinging like cerements: 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing: 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly, 

Not of the stains of her; 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny, 
Rash and undutiful ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all as of hers, 
One of Eve’s family — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers, 
Oozing so clamily. 


Loop up her tresses, 
Eseaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 


Who was her father? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one, 
Yet, than all other? 
Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! | 
Oh, it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed; 
Love, by harsh evidence. 
Thrown from its eminence! 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement. 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 


Made her tremble and shiver; 


But not the dark arch, 
Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life’s history, 
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Gla« to death’s mystery, 

Swift to be hurl’d 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged bol 


ldly, 
No matter how cold} 


y 
The rough river ran — 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it — think of it, 
Dissolute man! 


Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her 


Fashioned so slenderly, 


with care: 


Young an@ so fair. 


Ere her limpg frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently — kindly, 
Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring, 
Last look of despairing, 
Fix’d on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurr’d by contumely, 





Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest. 

Cross her hands humbly. 
Asif praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 


Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour! 
Hood’ s Magazine. 








LAST SUND AY MORN ING. 
Sunday morning, as every pore of every 
| human being in New York will remem- 


803 


| nature th ink of the Sabbath,—for, in what 


'on creed, 


they found it, we could not but see a 
symbol of the shutters made elsewhere 
for religion,— Sabbaths known most, if 
not only, by additional gloom and priva- 


tion. 
Having finished our *‘ morning exercises’ 
—(prayer with the trees, sermon with 


the birds, and self communion in the soli- 
tude of the wharves,)—we joined a friend 
in attendance at the hall of the Lyceum. 
Here Mr. Channing preaches—to no sect. 
We have often heard thinking men speak 
of these discourses, on truth rather than 
About a hundred person§ sat 
on the bare seats when we entered, and 
the first elance showed us that bold think- 


‘ing would pick a community from no par- 


| shoemakers, 


_knew—mingled in 
| g@regation. Mr. 
| table on the platform, and, as a man who 


ticular class. Aristocrats, writers, hatters, 
belles and sempstresses—two 
or three of all classes, whose faces we 
the uncuslioned con- 
Channing sat behind the 


‘follows no lamp of another’s lighting, we 


looked upon him with both respect 
curiosity. 


|his congregation. 


and 

He has the countenance of 
which the Germans speak of,— 
that of one who leaves himself at home 
when he goes abroad in the world, uncon- 
scious of any interest but in his subject or 
his pursuit,—the countenance, in short, of 
a self-forgetting enthusiast. We thought, 
as he read the opening chapter of the ser- 
vice, that some slight desire to be person- 
ally impressive would be an aid to his 
usefulness, for his delivery is plain to the 
degree of barrenness. He read, like a 
stream running over sand, his mind 
sinking appare mtly into the chaptor as ho 


‘outness ’ 


| went on —forgetful of the necessity of 


keeping above ground to be followed by 
Sincerity and purity, 


however, were too legibly written on his 


forehead, to let a word fall from him 
'unlistened for. 
Mr. Channing took no text. He com- 


menced at once with an outline view of 


'the movement of the day, of which the 


| life in the tree. 


| ber, was of a deliciousness to make the. 


soul swoon in aman. 
was of an intoxicating 
ness. 
awhile, and, like a vicar of Nature, inter- 
preted for the dumb trees in St. 
church-yard,—blessing God for their ver- 
dure and beauty,—we went out and took 
our way to the spot that most ‘‘ rests on 
the seventh day 
of the city. Here one can walk on the 
Sabbath and (blessed in meeting only the 
| poor, who, have no impertinence in their 
/eyes,) turn one’s thoughts at will, inward 
or outward. With this luxury before 
us, we were taking our way enjoyably 


The temperature 
softness and sweet- 


shop, came a hundred discourses on the 


| beauty of sunshine and the swectness of 


life, —discourses that we often go to hear, 
| with asweet child who comprehends them. 
| though as yet ignorant of the. alphabet. 
| A hundred birds imprisoned behind the 
shutters of a crowded bird-shop, were 
keeping their dark Sabbath upon what 
light stole to them through the crevices ! 
Poor things! howthey sang! We heard 
the sounds dying away behind us fill we 
(turned out of the strectand went on our 
| walk, sadder for what these children of 


Having leaned out of our window | Christians of all denominations,—of their 


through John-street when, from a shut-u p | 


Paul’s | 


‘ent raging battle between 
the hushed wharves | 


past Anniversary Week was the strong: 
exponent,—iis the blossom is of the year’s 
He regretted the Infidel 
Convention, and he regretted the effort 
among the Boston Unitarians to check 
the free inquiry of the Infidelity in their 
midst, believing that Infidelity was the: 
natural result of the un-Christ-like life of 


pomp of wealth, pride and covetousness, 
and of their bigotry of sect,—men natu- 
rally turning from a religion whieh pro- 
duced such fruits. Speaking of the pres- 
Catholies and 
Protestants, he called attention to the si- 


‘lent industry, and admirable patience and 


| 


management with which Catholicism ex- 
tended its influences, and the contrast be- 
tween that and the noisy inefficiency of 
other creeds. ‘The close parallels in this 
city, of streets of showy mansions, back- 
ed by alleys of horrible poverty, were 
made the theme of eloquent comment, 
and the manifest application to us of the 
taunt, ‘Physician, heal thyself!’ from 
savage nations whom we would evangelize 
by the introduction of such fruits of Chris- 
tian eharity and merey. Mr. Channing 
seemed to think it possible, as well as all- 
desirable, that all Christian sects should 
be built together in love and charity, and 
have at least a common basement of co- 
operation in first prineiples,—points of dif- 
ference in belief left, like the Gothic pin- 
nacle, be shaped or altered without 
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staying the usefulness of the great body | 
of the chureh. He thought that by mu- 
tual charity, deferenee, and removal of 
points contested, or unessential, frum the 
common path of common duty, this great 
harmony might be brought about, to the | 
great furthering of Christ's kingdom.— 
Aad to this we said, with him, Amen. 

We came away impressed strongly with | 
the benevoleit nobleness of Mr Channing's 
religious nature, and certainly doimg sin- | 
cere homage to his power of generalizing | 
and truth-seeing. It would be well for | 
the country if he were more followed, or | 
if there were more such men.—N. Y. | 
Mirror. 


Harp-Workinc Farmers, Reap Tuis! | 
Dr. Duncan, in his speech on the Army | 
Appropriation Bill, exposes the profligate | 
policy of, the goverment in relation to | 
war expenses. ‘The major general re-| 
ceives $7,144 88 -per annum in salary or | 
perquisites ; equal to the income of twen- 
ty-four farms, capital and labor included. 
A brigadier general receives $ 4,600, 
equal to the proceeds of 15 farms, each 
worth $5,000, and labor if@luded. An 
adjutant general receives #$ 3,884, a sum 
equal to the proceeds of 13 farms, worth 
each $5,000 and labor included. An 
inspector general receives $4,133, equal 
to the proceeds of 14 farms, worth each 
$5,000, and labor included. A quarter- 
master general receives $3,767, equal to 
the proceeds of 12 farms, each worth 
$5,000, and labor included. A commis- 
sary general receives $3,565, equal to 
the proceeds of 12 farms, each worth 
$5,000, labor included. A surgeon gen- 
eral receives $3,628, equal to the pro- 
ceeds of 12 farms, worth each $.5,000, la- 
bor included. A colonel receives $3,916, 
equal to the proceeds of 13 farms ; a ma- 
jor $2,307, equal to the proceeds of 8 
farms; a captain $2,184, equal to the 
proceeds of 7 farms, worth each in all 
cases, $5,000, labor included. 

Now, honest farmers, do you wonder 
that this country is perpetually in danger 
of ** foreign invasions and domestic insur- 
rections,’” when it is to be defended at 
such a price’ Who ¢am wonder at the 
patriotic reluctance of these military gen- 
tlemen to ‘* beat their swords into plough- 
shares and learn war no more,’’? when as 
good and as brave men as they have to 
drive the ploughshare to the tune of $300 
a year, and defend the country besides !— 
Christian Citizen. 








Tux Present Season.—Business pro- 
mises to be good for the present and com- 
ing seasons ; there is considerable demand 
for labor, and for a time everything with 
the workingmen, we suppose, will go as 
‘merrily as a marriage bell.’? Perhaps 
it would be well for those associations 
which have been trying to do something 
by way of investigating the causes and 
nature of the evils from which we suffer, 
to suspend opérations for the present ; or, 
as a large portion of the religious socie- 
ties do, make no attempt to get up a ‘‘ re- 
formation,’’ until winter shall bring a 
scarcity of employment and_ plenty of 
time. It is not to be supposed that men 
who can get‘ nine shillings a day,’’ even 
if they do take some of it in bills of the 
‘* Promise-to-pay Bank,’’ would trouble 
themselves greatly with ‘*‘ Industrial Re- 
form.’’ For one, we think rather differ- | 
ently of the matter, and believe that no! 
seeming prosperity efto-day should deter 





| grow on Republican soil! 


us from all effort to avert the evil which | 
threatens’ts to-morrow. Howbeit, as we | 
may be almost alone in our notions, we 


weight. What do the workingmen say? 
—N. £. Mechanic. 





Worgtnc ror a Livinc. We find the 
followingyexcellent article in the ‘‘ Offer- 


ing,’ edited by the factory Girls in| 
Lowell, It breathes the right:spirit, and 


every mother and daughter, father and 
son, should read it. 

‘* ’rom whence originated the idea that 
it was derogatory to a lady’s dignity, or 
a blot upon female character, to labor! — 
and who was the first to say, sneeringly, 
‘Oh, she works for a living!’ Surely, 
such ideas and expresstons ought not to 
The time has 
been when ladies — first rank were 
accustomed to busy themselves in domes- 
tic employment. Homer tells us of prin- 
cesses who used to draw water from the 
springs, and wash, with their own hands, 
the finest of the linen of their respective 
families. ‘The famous Lueretia used to 
spin in the midst of her attendants: and 
the wife of Ulysses, after the siege of 
Troy, employed herself in weaving until 
her husband returned from Ithaea.”’ 








CIVILIZATION. 


There are few operations more painful 
than the perusal of a newspaper, or gen- 
eral diary of the occurrences passing in 
the ¢ivilized world. In these periodical 
columns the eye may trace, either i its 
general outline ot minnte figures, all the 
charms and perfections of CIVILIZATION. 

Under the head Foreign News, we are 
greeted with interesting intelligence of 
wars in Greece, victories of Christian over 
Turk, Turk over Christian, insurrections 
in Spain, consternations in Portugal, per- 
secutions in England, sedition in Canada, 
movements in India, revolutions in Mexi- 
co, disturbances in Buenos Ayres ,dissat- 
isfactions in Chili, usurpations in, Colum- 
bia, with every variety of violence, in- 
trigue, false faith, pretensions, presump- 
tion, open ambition, and subtle treachery 
that ingenuity can devise, or imprudence 
dare. Do we look to Domestic Intelli- 
gence, what find we but old laws with- 
out justice, new laws without meaning, 
legislators without knowledge, lawyers 
without honesty, long speeches and lit- 
tle sense, founding of ehurches and en- 
larging of jails, improvements in ma- 
chinery and distress in the population, 
ordination of ministers and condemnation 
of criminals, conversion of the heathen in 
Ceylon and deaths by intemperance in 
New York, donations for printing Bibles 
and children dying of famine, petitions 
from the Lord’s treasury for widows’ 
mites, and maidens driven to prostitu- 
tion for Jack of bread. Oh! crvitization! 
ill hast thou done thy work as yet! Sure- 
ly the heathenjkunter is wiser than the 
civilized Christian, and the ignorant Hot- 
tentot under his cocoa palm, with or with- 
out a vestment, than the sons and daugh- 
ters of industry in scientific Europe, or 
‘‘enlightened’’ America, bowed down 


a twelve hours’ worked in 
do not know that they will cagtyanuch | 





under burdens too hard to bear, aid af- 
flicted at once with all the wants invent- 
ed, and all the privations dmdueed by | 
CIVILIZATION ! 

‘What a triumph of art is the steam | 
engine,’ says the capitalist, who sup-| 


spinning jenny, a thousand men by a fly 
wheel, and grinds down the wages of 
fant to sixpence 
a day! ‘* What a noble‘ system is civil 
law,’’ says the attorney, ‘* which prevents 
men from setthng,their own quarrels, 


and offers justice to all who can pay for 


it!’’ ‘* What a glorious invention is re- 
ligion,”’ says the priest, ‘‘ which builds 
large houses, on which they levy con- 
tribution by fear of the devil and in the 
name of Almighty God!’’ ‘* What a 
noble principle in competition,’’? says the 
merchant, ‘‘which Jays the producer at 
my mercy, and gives every man a chance 
of ruining his neighbor!’’ ‘* What a 
transcendent contrivance is a circulating 
medium,’’ says the eeonomist,’’ which 
facilitates accumulation, encourages spec- 
ulation, substitutes wealth for enjoyment, 
and imparts an ideal value to objects 
the most worthless!*’ “*Oh! what a 
eompound of blessings,” shouts the 
civilized world, ** is crviLizATIon ! ’’—F'. 
Wright. 





There is no widow so utterly widowed 
as she who has a drunken husband. 


THE HARBINGER, 


DEVOTED TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PRO- 
GRESS, 
Published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the Brook Farm Phalanz. 


** All things, at the present day, stand 
provided and prepared, and 
await the light.” 

Under this title it is proposed to publish 
a weekly newspaper, for the examination 
and discussion of the great questions in 
social science, polities, literature, and the 
arts, which command the attention of all 
believers in the progress and elevation of 
humanity. 

In politics, the Harbinger will be dem- 
ocratic in its principles and tendencies ; 
cherishing the deepest interest in the ad- 
vancement and happiness of the masses ; 
warring against all exclusive privilege in 
legislation, political arrangements, and 
social customs ; and striving with the zeal 
of earnest conviétion, to promote the tri- 
umph of the high democratic faith, which 
it is the chief mission of the nineteenth 
century to realize in society. Our devo- 
tion to the democratic principle will lead 
us to take the ground of sfearless and: ab- 
solute independence in regard to all polit- 
ical parties, Whether professing attach- 
ment to that principle or hostility to it. 
We know that fidelity to an ideagan never 
be measured by adherence to.a name ; 
and hence we shall criticise all parties with 
equal severity ; though we trust that the 
sternnéss of truth will always be blended 
with the temperance of impartial candor. 
With tolerance for all opinions, we have 
no patience with hypocrisy and pretence ; 
least of all, with that specious fraud, 
whieh would make a glorious principle 
the apology for personal ends. It. will 
therefore bera leading object of the Har- 








plants’ a thousand young women by a binger to strip the disguise from the pre- 
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vailing parties, them in their | 
true light, to-give them due honor, to_ 
tender them our grateful reverence when- 
ever we see them true to a noble princi- | 
ple ; but at all times, and on every occa- 
sion, to expose false professions, to hold 











to show 


up hollow-heartedness and duplicity to | 


just indignation, to. warn the people 
against the demagogue who. would e¢ajole | 


| 


them by honeyed flatteries, no less es 


against the devotee of mammon w ho | 
would make them his slaves. 


The Harbinger will be devoted to the. 
cause of a radical, organic social reform as 


essential to the highest development of | 
man’s nafure, to the production of those | 
elevated and beautiful forms of character 
of which he is capable, and to the diffu- | 
sion of happiness, excellence, and univer- | 
sal harmony upon the earth. The prin- | 
ciples of universal unity as taught by) 


Charles Fourier, in their-application to | 


society, we believe, are at the foundation 


ever be our aim, to discuss and defend 
these principles, without any sectarian 
bigotry, and in the catholic and compre- 
hensive spirit of their great discoverer. 
While we bow to no man as an authorita 
tive, infallible master, we revere the ge- 
nius of Fourier too highly, not to accept, 
with joyful welcome, the light which he 
has shed on the most intricate problems of 
hyman destiny. 
whose advent the signs are every where 
visible, comprehends all others; and in 
\aboring for its speedy accomplishment, 
we are conscious that we are devoting 
our best ability to the removal of oppres- 
sion and injustice among men, to the 
complete emancipation of the enslaved, 
to the promotion of genuine temperance, 
and to the elevation of the toiling and 
down-trodden masses to the inborn rights 
of humanity. 

In literature, the Harbinger will exer- 
cise a firm and impartial cfiticism, with- 
out respect of persons or parties. It will 
be made ‘a vehicle for the freest thought, 
though not of random speculations; and 
with a generous appreciation of the various 
forms of truth and beauty, it will not fail 


to expose such instances of false senti- 
ment, perverted taste, and erroneous 


opinion, as may tend to vitiate the public 
mind, or degrade the individual character. 
Nor will the literary department of the 
Harbinger be limited to criticism alone. 
It will receive contributions from various 
pens, in different spheres of thought; and 
free from dogmatic exclusiveness, will 
accept all that in any way indicates the 
unity of Man with Man, with Nature, 
and with God. Consequently, all true 
science, all poetry and arts, all sincere 
literature, all religion that is from the 


soul, all wise analyses of mind and char- | 


acter will come within its provinee. 


| Farm, 
} 
of all genuine social progress ; and it will | 


The social reform, of | 


‘be controlled. 


THE THALANX. 


Ww e samp petil for a in our enterprise to 
the earnest and hopeful spirits in all 
classes of society. We appeal to all 


who, suffering from a resisitless discon- 
tent in the present order of things, with 
faith in man and trust in God, striv- 
the of universal 
harmony, and love. We appeal 
to the thoughtful, the aspiring, the gen- | 


erous every Where, who wish to see the 


are 


ing for establishment 


justice, 


reign of heavenly truth triumphantly sup-| 
| planting the infernal diseords and false- 
| hoods, on whieh modern society is built, 
for their sympathy, friendship, and prac- 
| ties il co-operation, the 
which we announce to day. 


in undertaking 


| 


Among the leading contributors will be 
Parke Godwin, W. H. 


Channing, Albert 
| Brisbane, Osborne 


Maedaniel, and Horace 
Greeley gf New York, George Ripley, 
‘Charles A. Dana, John S. Dwight, L. 
W. Ryckman, and John Allen of Brook 
and Francis G. Shaw of West| 
Roxbury. 


The Harbinger will be published in 
|New York by Burgess, Stringer, & Co., 
No. 222 Broadway, and in Boston, by 
Redding & Co., No. 8 State St. 
Terms.—The price to subscribers will 
be $2,00 a year, or $ 1,00 for six months, | 
payable invariably in advance 
will be supplied for $15,00. Communi- | 
cations and remittances may be addressed 
to the publishers in New York and Bos- | 
ton, or tothe ‘* Editors of the Harbinger,’’ 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Ten copies 


to the Harbinger. Subscribers to those 
papers whose terms of subserpition have 
expired, are respectfully requested to 
renew their subscriptions, and forward 
the advance payment, as directed above. 

Ic> Postmasters, 
agents, and friends of the Associative 
movement are requested to notice our 
terms. TEN copies for FIFTEEN 
Dollars, to one address. The cash in all 
cases to accompany the order. 

Wesr Roxevry, May 3, 1845. 





NOTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS 
OF ‘THE PHALANX. 

Our subscribers will see by the Pros- 
pectus that the name of ‘* The Phalanx ”’ 
is to be changed for that of ‘* The Har- 
binger,’*” and that the paper is to be 
printed in future by the Brook Farm Pha- 
lanx. ‘The reasons for this arrangement 
are many and cogent, but to explain them 


make a 


35 


oa) 


One 
published immedi- 
1 


readers will make due allowance. 
will be 
: | > - 
ately, accompanied by an 
pa 


Harbinger 


more number 
ndex and Title 


The 


sub- 


, Which will elese the volume. 
to 
scribers for the remaining numbers of the 


ge 


will be sent all our 
paper which may be due them respec- 
tively. 

Need we appeal to our friends to aid 
the new enterprize to the utmost of their 
power by obtaining subscribers to the 
Harbinger’? Its success depends in a 
ereat measure on their efforts, and we 
feel the 
s on them. 


hope they will responsibility 


which devolve Let every man 


point to get one subseriber at 
least; and let every one whos@ term 
expires at the end of the six months’ 


-volume renew his subscription immedi- 


ately, as directed in the es. 
NOTICE TO THE SUBSC RIBE RS 
OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER. 


This number of the Phalanx is sent to 
each subscriber of the Social Reformer, 
which has been merged in it to come out 
under another name, as announced in the 
Prospectus, To all who have paid their 


| subscriptions, the Harbinger will be con- 
tinued to the end of their 


terms, but as 
many have not done so, we must urgently 
press upon them the justice and propriety, 
of giving the matter immediate attention. 

They are earnestly desired to send the 
amount of thei ir subscriptions immediately 
as dirocted in the Prospectus, and it is 
hoped that as friends to the cause of 


social reform, they will use every exer- 


| tion to aid the new paper. 


> The subscription lists of the Pha- | 
lanx and Social Reformer are transferred 





NOTICE TO EXCHANGE PAPERS. 
Editors are especially desired to exam- 
ine the Prospectus of the Harbinger, and 


| requested to aid us as far as they can by 


| 


regular periodical | 





at length seems unnecessary, as we have 
no doubt the announcement of it will | 
' give perfect satisfaction to all. 

The Phalanx for some time past has 
been 





very irregular in its publication, 


owing to.circumstances which could not’ 


for which we trust our! 


| England Workingmen’s Association 


copying it into their papers, with such 
notices as are appropriate. We acknow]l- 
edge past favors of this kind, and would 
‘take this occasion to return our thanks 


for the continuance of their papers as 
exchanges in spite of the irregularity 
of the Phalanx. We believe that this 


difficulty will not oceur again, and that 
the Harbinger will be a valuable ex- 
change. ‘They will please change the 
name of the Phalanx to Harbinger on 
their exchange list, and direct to ‘* Brook 
Farm, Mass.’’ And they will oblige us 
by sending marked copies of the papers 
containing the Prospectus and notices. 
The same request is made of the ex- 
changes of the Social Reformer. 





NEW ENGLAND FOURIER SOCIETY. 
A Quarterly Meeting of the New En- 
gland Fourier Society will be held on Thurs- 
day Evening, May 29th, at 1-2 past 7 
o'clock, at the Tremont CHAPEL, the hall 
under the Museum. 
J. BurrerFriewp, Sec’y. 





WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


The First Annual Meeting of the New 
will be 
CHAPEL, the hall 


holden at the TREMONT 


-under the Muscum,.on Wednesday, May 
28th. A full attendance is earnestly desired, 
L. W. KRycxman, Pres. 
Tuos. ALmy, Rec. Sec. 
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